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‘ For All 
Northwest Beekeepers 
In Mondeng’s New, Big 1953 Catalog. 






Many New Items — Many Lower Prices. 
Send For Your Copy Today! 


Mondeng  Mjg.' Co. , 


116 So. Cedar Lake Road Since 1893 Minneapolis 5, Minn. 














Peace is for the strong pa 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 
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Build up your bees with electric heat 
and get bigger yields. The above hive 
in the picture verifies it, over 500 Ibs. 
for 1952. Write for Information to: 


GEORGE ADELHARDT 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 





STANDARD 
Beekeepers Equipment 

It pays to use the complete line of 
STANDARD equipment. Ask your 
dealer about this quality line today 
or write us for catalog and prices. 

STANDARD CHURN, INC. 

Wapakoneta, O. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 









BEES AND 
QUEENS 


Everything 
for the 
Beekeeper. 


Telephone: 
Hartford 5-5546 











Apiculture 
Supplies 


Sensible Prices 
Since 1886 


Write for 1953 Catalogue 
WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 





5205 S. E. 82nd Avenue 
Portland 66, Oregon 
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Building new frames 
or repairing old? 
Ask for 


CORTLAND BRAND 
Apiary Wire Cloth 
from your Bee Supply Dealer 


Low Cost — Long Lasting 
Made from Finest Steel 
with 


durable black enamel coating 


WICKWIRE BROS., INC. 
Cortland, N. Y. 














We work your beeswax and 
purchase all grades of honey. 


We pay you the best prices for 
quality honey and beeswax. 


Send for our new 1953 Catalog 
pig 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, O. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


or clogs with dead bees. 


no jar. Ship Wt. 1 pound. 
A. G, WOODMAN CO., 








. 





Woodman makes an outstanding EN- 
TRANCE FEEDER for Spring or stimu- 
lative feeding? 
and bottom with 7%” wood side rails, never warps, or gets in bad order 
As a barometer of colony activity, a glance 
shows when more feed is needed. One Florida outfit ordered 200 to 
stimulate colony strength for the Orange crop. 
rather than on, the main crop. Price 36c with perforated zinc cap, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





It has a galvanized top 


Better build for, 








U. S. A. 
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H. H. JEPSON CO. — 46 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 

















HONEY WANTED |] 


| Bryant & Sawyer,” 
2425 Hunter St., Los Angelés 21 | 








ILLINOIS BEEKEEPERS 


A. |. ROOT CO. 
Quality Bee Supplies 
Authorized Agent 
H. C. ACHTENHAGEN 
Manager, A. C. HONEY CO. 
5005 Woodland Ave., 
Western Springs (Chicago), IIl. 
Home evenings, phone orders. 
Phone Western Springs 5998 
Days: Phone orders only 
Jacoby Collect. Sr., W. S. 7573 
Parcel post orders shipped. 











Pete on his arti- 
cle on the use of 
Nitrous Oxide in 
the December is- 


Bee Lines to The Editor 
“The writer ap- 
preciates the 

comment of Mr. 
i . sue of Gleanings. 

It is always bet- 
ter to look at all angles and all pos- 
sibilities when trying something 


C. M. Isaacson 
and Mr. Propolis 
new or different. It is my pleasure 
to answer you that the amnesia is 
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GOCD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Earn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, etc. from old 
rages or new yarn--in your community! No experience neces- 
sary. 31,000 doing it with easy running Union Looms cost- 
ine less than $60.00! Send f 


UNION LOGM WORKS, 


for our free booklet today 


73 POST ST., BOONVILLE, N.Y 





always there in any worker bee 
that has been under the effect of the 
anaesthetic and it works very quick- 
ly. The time limit before normal 
life occurs depends on the skill and 
experience of the beekeeper a»ply- 
ing the gas. Many times I spend 
ten minutes or more looking for a 
queen and perhaps so have you, 
thereby upsetting the brood frame 
routine, but I do not recall any 
harm done to them. The gas itself 
is harmless and is considered one of 


the best anaesthetics with human 
beings. It acts first as an excitant 
causing patients to thrash around 


and act on the hysteric side. That 
is why it is called laughing gas’”. 
—George Hunsdorfer. 


“Now that I have your 80th An- 
niversary Number of Gleanings, I 
realize why you omitted the N.E.W. 
and S. department for January. 
You have assembled some very in- 
teresting articles from those who 


can report on the progress made 
over the years. And, counting up, 
I have been a_ subscriber to this 


magazine for 30 of those 80 years, 
and have those volumes, most of 
them bound. I can join the ‘Over- 
30 Club’, Congratulations on_ the 
80th Anniversary Number!!”—B.M. 
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j 
Monthly Honey Report 
ee 
J- February 20, 1953 
U- The following figures represent an expression of current prices from beekeepers and 
»p | honey packers over the country. They are based on several reports from each state av- 
or eraged with the reports in the region. Where insufficient information is returned, prices 
have been omitted from the chart. Where three figures appear on the chart the first 
C figure represents the low, the middle figure represents the average, and the third figure 
to the high price in cents per pound. Where only two figures are used the low and high 
r are shown. 
’ North South North 
D, Atlantic Central Central West Mid-west 
Bulk Honey: 
4. Table Grade 12- -14c 12-12-14¢c 11- -12¢c 12- -12c 
———4g Industrial Grade 10- -12 10-11-12 9-10-10 10- -10 
ae Price to Grocers: 
—— 51b. jar - can 22-23-26 17-25-35 17-18-21 15-18-20 17- -18 
3lb. jar - 12’s 20- -25 
) 2Ib. jar - 12's 21-26-31 20-  -25 19-22-25 Q1- -25 
llb. jar - 24’s 25- -30 23-26-30 22- -27 20-24-27 23- -26 
Comb Honey: 
Cs. of 24 Sec. 
Retail Price: 
60 Ib. can 14- -30 15-17-21 15-17-22 13-16-20 15- -16 
5 Ib. jar 22-31-45 20-27-40 20-23-25 19-22-25 18-21-23 
~~ 3 Ib. jar 31-36-45 27-30-33 
a 2 Ib. jar 30-37-47 25-32-45 27- -32 24-30-35 22-26-29 
—— 1 Ib. jar 30-38-50 30-36-50 29-31-35 25-32-38 28-31-34 
IN Honey Sales: Fair Fair Fair Fair Fair 
ING Estimated Crop: 
‘eneces- | Condition based 
—_ on normal % 87 60 94 93 
ENY Beeswax 37-42-46 40- -46 33-36-40 39-42-51 
“Warm weather continues in southeast Arizona. February showers promise early spring 
as flowers for build up for mesquite.’’"—Arizona 
bee “It's dry. We need more rain if we expect to get a good crop.’’"—California. 
f the “I visited five of my apiaries, found all carrying in pollen but one. They have plenty 
lick- of honey to last until new is available.’-—Arizona 
rmal “No honey on in most cases. Beekeepers sold out.’’—Tennessee. 
— “Bees wintered outside seem quite distressed. Could use cleansing flight.’’-—Minnesota. 
ste “Some winter killing of clovers expected. Very dry fall and little snow.’’—Minnesota 
or a “Have had nice weather the last couple of weeks, and bees have had good flights.’-—Kan. 
you, The general commodity price as reported in the Journal of Commerce for some 30 com- 
‘ame modities stands at 271.1 as compared with 271.2 a month ago. 1938 is figured at 100. 
any 
tself 
= Peace is for the strong .. . 
itant Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 
und | _ ; settee. ee en 
That 
1s’ sail QUUHUEDEOEGONOOEOGOLODOOUOEODOOOOUODOOOSOEOOOUDOOCUOOOOUOCORUOOUOSOROOTODOUCGOUROOCCOUOSEUROOUROUOGUCCGUOROUGGUCCOUCGUUROURCHCUSUNSONCSOCORONROOOGONsONNOOROCESED % 
An- : A New Year — with the same old problem. = 
Ba : WHERE TO BUY YOUR SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT i 
- : : AT A PRICE THAT WILL ENABLE YOU TO = 
ol : REALIZE A GREATER PROFIT IN 1953? : 
who |: The Marshfield Mfg. C I 
rade | e Marshfie g. Company (inc. : 
up, H . ° . os 
this } i Marshfield Wisconsin : 
ars, : Wholesale - Manufacturer’s of Beekeeper’s Supplies - Retail : 
Bon Write for our new catalog which will be available soon. : 
the iii a ak all 
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ly » WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 
Ae th Write for 
PF Free Catalog 


Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 
Onsted, Michigan 
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SECCORECERECORCCEORRERORCOOROCERCREECREECRERERCORCRORDSRERERRERRRRRRRERRReeeeeeES MTITITITT it 
THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER Canada’s 
The senior beekeeping journal of the National Monthly Magazine 


Southern Hemisphere provides a complete 


cover of all beekeeping topics in one of for Beekeepers 


the world’s largest honey producing coun- ° 

tries. Published monthly by Pender Bros. Canadian Bee Journal 
Pty. Ltd., Box 20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, . <a . ’ 
N. S. W., Australia. Subscription by Bank Streetsvilie, Ontario, Canada 


Draft or International M. O. 18/- (approx. y — . 
$2.15) per year, post free. Sample copy U. S, Subscription Price, 


free on request. only $1.75 per year. 


Peace is for the strong... 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 











_ Mail:Order: Prices 


We have available the following bee supplies which our inspectors 

have not passed as first line quality — these are the same as our 

pre-war mail order brand — slight defects in the material make these 
great savings possible for you. 


These are Offered as “Mail Order Grade” 


C 2 Full Depth Supers, 10-frame, empty, 5’s, 45 Ibs. $ 8.30 per carton 
C13 Shallow Supers, empty, 5’s, 28 Ibs. 5.20 per carton 
D 2 Beeway Supers, empty, 5’s, 22 Ibs. 4.25 per carton 
B 2 Metal Covers with Inner Covers, 5’s, 51 Ibs. 11.10 per carton 
G 6 Standard Frames in 100’s only, long top, 45 Ibs. 9.95 per carton 
G16 Standard Frames in 100’s only, 2-piece bottom, 45 Ibs. 9.95 per carton 
G22 Shallow Frames in 100’s only, long thin top, 25 Ibs. 7.25 per carton 
G26 Shallow Frames in 100’s only, long thick tops, 38 Ibs. 8.95 per carton 
H3B 50 Sheets Imperfect “Wire-Ply’’, 8 x 1634’, 9 Ibs. 6.95 per carton 


Available From Medina Only 


Net Cash with ORDER — No Discounts 


We reserve the right to return your cash if our stock is exhausted 
when your order is received. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 
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Chrysler’s Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 





























Allows maximum bee passage 
Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No Burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 
So durably made that it is per- 
manently queen excluding and 
will last a lifetime. 


We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian- 
made goods are cheaper. No duty. 
Send for our price list. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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INDIANA BEEKEEPERS 
To help our service, please 
give your complete street ad- 
dress and rural route number 
when ordering Root Quality 
Bee Supplies. 


Free Parking. Ask about it. 


A. |. Root Company 
of Indianapolis 


121 N. Alabama Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Li. 2732 





QUALITY AT LOW COST 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 


PPP PB BBP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PP PP PP 


CLARKSON 
KENTUCKY 


Address us at Clarkson, Ky. here- 
after. We have closed down our 
factory at Paducah and moved 
our office, machinery, and sup- 
plies to our big new plant at 
Clarkson to better serve you. 
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FRAME GRIP SEND NOW! 





This light modern tool is for easy han- 
djing and removal of frames from the 


bee hive. Orders promptly filled— 
Satisfaction guaranteed! 


$3.00 plus 30c postage fee 
McCord Manufacturing Co. 


Rt. 2 Box 866 
San Jose, Calif. 
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STOLLER'S 


The finest thing ever offered 
beekeepers. See your dealer, 
or write 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 





BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY Bee 
Journal in the World 


Subscription $3.00 per annum 
payable in advance. 
Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a _ subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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STOVER'S 


Superior Bees and Queens 
By Truck — By Express — By Mail 
W 
Young healthy bees, good vigorous queens, proven 
strains, packed in light, well ventilated cages, ship- 


ped on time, satisfaction guaranteed. What more 
can you ask? 


Book your order now, no deposit required. Remit- 
tance to be made ten days prior to shipping date. 


We are especially equipped to handle trucks. Get 
in touch with us if you intend hauling your bees. 





W 
ITALIANS —- CAUCASIANS — HYBRIDS 
PRICES 
mee smh ee et eee 


| 1 - 24 $1.25 $3.75 $4.75 $5.75 $6.75 
| 25-99 1.15 3.50 4.45 5.40 6.35 
| 100-499 1.05 3.25 4.15 5.05 5.95 
Queens Postpaid—Airmailed and/or Clipped—No Extra Cost 
Tested Queens — $2.00 each 
Queenless Package —Deduct Price of Queen 
Packages F.O.B. Shipping Point 


W 


The Stover Apiaries Mayhew, Miss. 
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leanings in Bee Culture 


Created to help beekeepers succeed 


Hobbyist on a March Day 


By Milton H. Stricker, Annandale, N. J. 





Loading the family car for your bee trip. 


It is a beautiful winter day. You 
might even look at the calendar to 
make sure it isn’t spring. But, it 
isn’t; it’s just a beautiful winter 
Sunday with the sun in the sky and 
you have a whole day to spend with 
your bees. 

You start your jalopy or maybe 
the family car, whatever you use 
to tend the bees. You are armed 
with your smoker, your veil, some 
fuel, your hive tool, and your lunch. 

You drive along thinking it’s a 
wonderful country. Here you are 
driving along in your own car, go- 


March, 1953 








First peek in the colony in the spring. 


ing to tend your bees in your out- 
yard. Some sugar is in the trunk 
to feed the bees if you think it nec- 
essary. What a_ wonderful life! 
Just think, in some countries you 
wouldn’t be allowed to own any of 
these things, or be able to afford 
them if you did have the proper 
permits to buy. As for the sugar, 
what a luxury. You could be shot 
as a black marketeer if caught with 
the 50 pounds you have. 

You arrive. The yard looks good. 
No covers have been blown off dur- 
ing the winter. Bees seem to be 
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flying merrily. But wait, here’s 
one that doesn’t seem to be flying. 
You open it up. A tight little clus- 
ter of bees, queen showing in the 
center, two frames of honey con- 
sumed, but lots of sealed honey on 
each side of the brood nest. You 
nick the cappings with your hive 
tool. No, the honey isn’t granulated. 
Why did they die? 

You try to be honest with your- 
self. Isn’t this the one that had a 
rather small cluster in August? You 
were thinking about uniting it but 
you kept telling yourself that with 
the fall flow coming on, it would 
pick up. Now you are “picking it 
up” and preparing to use it for su- 
pers or feed its honey to some other 
colony. 

The next colony looks better, am- 
ple patch of brood, queen seems to 
be laying well without missing any 
cells. What else should you look 
for? 

Is there an ample supply of pollen 
and honey? It takes a moderate 
supply of stores to winter a colony, 
but from now on until a colony be- 
gins to provide its own living, if 
you’re in a state like New Jersey 
where nectar may begin to come in 
in late February, but weather con- 


ditions will keep a colony from 
gathering enough for its own use 


until early April, six or seven full 
standard frames would not be too 
much. Be sure there is ample pol- 
len too. Your colony will need 
plenty of stores for its spring ex- 
pansion program. The bigger it is 
able to grow now, the better your 
chances for the bumper crop you 
have been aiming for all these years. 

And so you go on inspecting your 
colonies, looking for disease, mark- 
ing the ones that need feeding. The 
sun gets warmer, and you shed a 
‘acket. This is the life, tending your 
bees. Your decisions on what to do 
are final. Your mistakes and your 
triumphs are not subject to the crit- 
icisms of a cranky foreman who per- 
haps has an even more cranky boss. 

Next you find a weak colony, too 
weak to make the grade by itself. 
What should you do? Should you 
give it brood and bees from a 
stronger colony? Should you change 
places of this with a stronger colo- 
ny? Should you go to the trouble 
of strengthening it by the Alex- 
ander method? But first you try to 
decide what makes it a weak sister. 
There seems to be honey and pollen 
in reserve, so that can’t be holding 
the colony back. 
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You locate the queen. She looks 
good to you. She moves actively on 
the combs. She seems to be laying 
eggs consistently. Perhaps there are 
fewer eggs than in other colonies, 
they would be hard to count. You 
know that the cluster of bees is 
smaller than in the other colonies 
and there seems to be less sealed 
brood. What should you do? 


You look back and try to remem- 
ber honestly what happened to the 
weak ones you tried to save last 
year. Yet you would like to save 
the colony, No, that honey could 
be used to advantage on a larger 
colony that has a rip-roaring clus- 
ter of bees yet very little honey. 
So you unite, using the newspaper 
system, first killing the queen, 
though it sort of gives you a hurt 
feeling when you do this. You 
know the experts tell you that the 
newspaper is just so much malar- 
key but you want to be on the safe 
side, so you'll use it. 

After the colonies are finished, 
and though the number is a few less, 
you know that each is a good strong 
colony, headed by a young queen 
and vigorous. You begin to add 
some dry sugar to the escape boards 
of those that need feed. This two 
or more pounds of sugar will keep 
them from starving until you can 
bring over feeder pails or Fuller 
candy, both messy, but may be 
needed before things begin to bloom. 


No disease in the yard, you are 
glad you established this yard away 
from the neighborhood bees. It 
gives an outing. You realize why 
beekeeping is such a desirable hob- 
by. You’ve had a chance to make 
decisions, your own and absolute. 
You’ve been away from the fetid 
factory your craving to eat regular- 
ly makes you work in, 

You start your car homeward, re- 
alizing you’ve had a wonderful day 
because you have a_ wonderful 


hobby. 
MOT7A (KI, 


Sure Cure for Foul Brood 


“The late Herrod-Hempsall, edi- 
tor of the British Bee Journal, in- 
sisted that the only sure treatment 
for colonies infested with A.F.B. or 
E.F.B. was a dark night, a deep 
hole, a pint of petrol, and a match”. 
Taken from February 1952 Irish 
Bee Journal. 
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Shipping Bees and Queens 


By M. S. Fortune, Mayhew, Miss. 


foe § 


While honey bees have been do- 
mesticated as far back as we have 
any authentic records and were 
doubtless transported by many dif- 
ferent methods by these early bee- 
keepers—ox cart, boat, camel and 
donkey backs, and maybe even by 
human beings—it has been only 
since the beginning of the Twenti- 
eth Century that the shipment of 
bees and queens has reached a com- 
mercial scale. I am not sure who 
mailed the first queens but this was 
a flourishing business when I first 
started keeping bees. 

I can well remember some of the 
more prominent queen breeders of 
the early 1900’s such as Root, Doo- 
little, Moore, Davis, Brothers, and 
many others, who did much to Ital- 
ianize the many black bees which 
were general over the United States 
at that time, so the queen business 
had about 20 years’ start on the 
combless package. 

Along in the latter part of the 
Nineteenth Century the late A. I. 
Root experimented with shipping 
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swarms of bees without combs and 
was successful. However, at that 
time the demand was very limited 
and nuclei were used most of the 
time. With the advent of World 
War I the attendant shortage of sug- 
ar caused a tremendous demand for 
honey and of course, bees to pro- 
duce it. That was when package 
bees came into their own, 

It is a well-known fact that bees 
on an average will produce more 
honey in the North, also that bees 
and queens can be produced more 
economically in the South. At that 
time there were thousands of acres 
of sweet clover in many of the 
northern states and Canada. Win- 
tering was a serious preblem in 
many sections so there were very 
few bees to take advantage of these 
crops. Some wonderful crops of 
honey were harvested, often run- 
ning well over a 300-pound average, 
therefore many southern beekeep- 
ers turned to the production of bees 
and queens. Nothing contributed 
more to the ease of moving bees 
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A big truck load of package bees starts from Alabama for Manitoba, Canada. 


from one section to another than the 
motor truck. Anyone who can re- 
member back as far as 1910 knows 
what a problem it was to even pro- 
duce honey with no_ convenient 
method of transportation. Outyards 
at that time were located short dis- 
tances from the home yards or near 
some railroad station, and mostly 
operated as a separate unit. I can 
well remember what a problem it 
was getting up the first packages 


for shipment using an old spring 
wagon with a horse. You would 
have to drive up as close as you 


thought would be safe, unload your 
packages and equipment, then drive 
off some distance and tie the horse 
in a clump of bushes until you fin- 
ished working the yard. Then get 
the wagon loaded as quickly as pos- 
sible hoping all the time the horse 
wouldn’t get stung and result in 
a runaway, then take off for home 
or the railroad station, still hoping 
none of those stray bees would get 
on that horse. It was rugged. 

Then came the mass production 
of the automobile and beekeepers 
were soon to see the advantages and 
ease of handling bees in this man- 
ner. While in the early days of the 
auto the country roads were any- 
thing but good, it was so much bet- 
ter than the old way that many out- 
yards were established. Bees were 
moved to take advantage of differ- 
ent honey flows, and commercial 
beekeeping as we Know it today was 
well on its way. 

Bees and queens are now sent to 
almost all parts of the world by 
airplane, train, truck, and to a less- 
er extent by water, in the form of 
individual queens, combless_ pack- 
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ages, full colonies, and nuclei, pos- 
sibly in the order named. 

The simple mailing cage is used 
almost exclusively for transporting 
individual queens. They are most 
often sent by air and regular mail, 
and can now be sent successfully to 
many parts of the world in a matter 
of a few days. Queen mailing cages 
have been changed very little in the 
past 50 years. There have been a 
few minor improvements, but funda- 
mentally it is the same little wooden 
block with three or six one-inch 
holes bored in the side, one or two 
of these to hold the food, the otiers 
to hold the queen and approximate- 
ly ten attendants. These are cover- 
ed with screen wire and eventually 
the address card. There is a hole in 
each end for the bees to be put in 
and removed. There is ventilation 
on the sides and a ventilated door. 
Sounds simple, doesn’t it, but I once 
counted over 60 separate operations 
that had to be performed to get one 
of these ready for mailing. These 
cages weigh very little, so the rates 
are not too high. Even to the re- 
mote sections of the world it costs 
only about 60 cents to airmail a 
queen. Even to the farther coun- 
tries the journey takes only about a 
week and unless extremes of tem- 
perature are encountered the bees 
will go through in good condition. 

While we are on the subject of 
temperature, let me make a few ob- 
servations. First, I expect that heat 
has killed more bees in transit than 
any other factor. Bees are very 
similar to people in their reaction to 
temperature, and 70 degrees F., 
seems to be almost ideal for both. 
Bees under normal conditions in a 
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Fortune, the only clerk at the Post Office, the routing and shipment of bees. 


Mayhew, Miss., 








discussing with Mrs. Clara 
Mrs. Morris 


has been Postmaster here for 28 years and says, “A few stings are all in a day’s work”. 


hive can stand outside temperatures 
of well over 100 degrees F., for they 
have a marvelous air-conditioning 
system, using circulating air and 
water to make their hive bearable. 
On the other extreme, they can ad- 
just themselves to well below zero 
weather by the simple process of 
clustering tightly, consuming honey 
for the purpose of generating heat 
in the cluster, and as the outside 
ones get too cold and empty, they 
move inside for more food and 
warmth, You can readily see though 
that when you fasten bees either in 
a mailing or shipping cage you dis- 
rupt both of these normal functions. 
Let us take a two-pound package 
for example: In it you have approx- 
imately 8,000 bees, a feed can, and 


a queen cage. These bees occupy 
approximately one-third of the 
space inside this package with 50 


to 65 percent of the outside being 
covered with screen wire for venti- 
lation. With temperatures between 
50 and 80 degrees F., these bees will 
be clustered lightly around their 
feed can and queen. They are and 
will remain in excellent shape as 
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as 
long as their feed lasts. But raise 
this temperature to 90 degrees F., 
or above and they become restless. 
They start milling around, cluster- 
ing on the screen to get more air, 
which in turn raises the tempera- 
ture on the inside until it becomes 
unbearable. They then start dying 


and falling to the bottom of the 
cage. After one-half or more die 


the remaining bees get a little more 
air and some may survive, but these 
are damaged more or less, 

There are a few things that the 
beekeeper or transportation man 
can do to relieve this situation but 
it must be done in a hurry or dam- 
age will result. When bees start 
getting too hot they make a roar- 
ing sound which is easily distin- 


guished. This is the danger signal. 
You should act quickly, either by 


moving them to a cooler place if 
available, giving more air by setting 
them in a draft or using a fan, or by 
sprinkling or spraying with cool 
water. You will be surprised how 
soon they will quiet down. While 
it is not as common, bees can also 
be damaged by cold. When the 
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iemperature gets to 40 degrees F., 
or below they cluster very tightly 
in the cage, lose their power of lo- 
comotion, and are more or less in a 
stupor. This doesn’t seem to hurt 
them much if they are not molested, 


but jar or shake them down on the 
bottom of the cage and they don’t 
have the power to rejoin the cluster. 
If they are not warmed up, so they 
can move to their food, they soon 
die of starvation. This condition is 
more prevalent on trucks than it is 
by rail. When you notice any fall- 
ing down and unable to rejoin the 
cluster, the remedy is to cover the 
cage more closely with a canvas, or 
pull into a warm garage. Just re- 
member that if you are comfortable 
the bees will be also under the 
ame conditions. 

On the other hand, cages for the 
hipment of package bees have been 
improved. Possibly the most im- 
portant change was the use of sugar 
vrup for feed instead of the queen 
cage candy that was used in the first 
enes Queens are less trouble to 
put in and remove, and better ar- 
rangements were made for the sus- 
yension of the feed can. Cages have 
been very well standardized as to 
izes and made as light as possible 
fo keep down extra weight, but 
there is still room for improvement 
along these lines especially if air 
{transport is used extensively. While 
queens can be sent very economi- 
cally by air the cost is almost pro- 
hibitive on packages, usually run- 
ring much more than the cost of 
the bees. This method is likely to be 
used to a greater extent in the fu- 
ture, especially to foreign countries. 

There are three desirable methods 
of transporting packages—by parcel 


nost, by express, by truck. If your 
shipment is small, sav, five pack- 
oges or less, they will usually be 


cheaper and go through very satis- 
ctorily by parcel post. If of a 
medium size, up to possibly 300, ex- 
ress will probably be the most de 
rable, and possibly more bees are 
hipped by express than any other 


way. If a large number of bees are 
“oing to any one locality, possibly 
‘he truck is best A medium-sized 


truck seems to be the most popular, 
or one that will haul 600 to 1,000 
nackages Large semi-trailers are 
vsually verv rough and haul so 
many bees that it takes too much 
fime both preparing and loading, 
Ico ~6tunloading and_ putting the 
packages out Pickiins are nice if 
you just want to make the trip but 
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Picture shows Postmistress Morris check- 
ing packages of bees. There are more than 


a hundred packages going out in this 
shipment. Note the Customs tags on end of 
many of the packages. These are being 
mailed to Canada. 
are not too economical. Most bee- 
keepers haul their own bees but 
some hire commercial trucks to get 
a full load. If so, a beekeeper should 
always accompany the truck. Com- 
mercial truck lines are not used. 
Full colonies of bees are practi- 
cally all hauled by truck. In some 
sections of the country this is done 
on an extensive scale especially 
since the importance of bees as pol- 


lination agents has been realized. 
Most of the colonies are simply 
cleated or stapled together and 
hauled with the entrances open, in 
their regular hives, although some 
prefer to close them up with a 
screen. Either method is all right 


but it is well to haul them at night 
or on a cool day. They can also be 
shipped by express but, of course. 


have to be closed securely and 
screened for ventilation, 
Nuclei are handled in the same 


way as full colonies but on a very 
limited scale at the present time 
Bees are like other living things, 
a perishable commodity, and their 
normal life span is short. If we see 
that the temperature and _ ventila- 
tion is right, and they have food 
available there is no excuse for bees 
in transit about ten days not going 
through in excellent condition. 
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Beekeeping in Mexico 


By Robert B. Willson, New York City, N. Y. 


In many ways Mexico offers 
strong contrasts to the United 
States, but it has its similarities too. 
Monterrey, in the North Central 
part of the country, has coal and iron 
and does a_ great manufacturing 
business like Pittsburgh and De- 
troit, on a small scale, combined. 
Mexico City is a great and beautiful 
metropolis and, as the capital city 
and center of trade and culture, 
compares with our New York and 
Washington, So, too, does beekeep- 
ing in Mexico, as it is conducted to- 
day, have its points of likeness to 
our beekeeping as well as sharp dif- 





ferences. Let’s take a look, and 
# once again, making our observa- 
lions, let’s go to Yucatan. 
Good Beekeeping Equipment 
Just as in our country, the typical 
well-run apiary there is in standard 
ten-frame dovetailed hives in long 
straight rows, usually painted white, 
reflecting the intelligent care which 
they get, Fig. 1. Frames are wired 
} and full sheets of comb foundation 
are used. The bees are like ours, 
perhaps not so generally pure Ital- 
lans, as queen rearing has not kept 
| apace, but large numbers of queens 
are imported annually from the U.S. 
The differences are more striking 
and perhaps to understand them 
more readily a bit of recent history 
of the Yucatan area is in order. 
Modern beekeeping had its begin- 
ning there when a Dr. George F. 
Gaumer of the small town of Iza- 
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Fig. 1—A typical well-kept, well-managed apiary 


| Part II — The Modern Era 
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in Yucatan. 


mal, he a son of an American bota- 
nist, imported from the United 
States, Italian queens, and modetn 
hives, frames and foundation, in the 
early part of the 20th Century. The 
experiment was a success as the su- 
periority of this type of beekeeping, 
expensive as it was by comparison 
to establish, was vastly superior to 
the keeping of the stingless bee for 
honey production. But modern bee- 
keeping was confined to the imme- 
diate vicinity of Izamal for about 
20 years when, probably influenced 
by the sugar shortage which follow- 
ed World War I, others entered bee- 
keeping, until in the 30’s there were 
enough for a society, ‘“Apicultores: 
de Yucatan’, Fig. 2, having as one 
of its chief objectives the holding 
back of production as the producers: 
feared increased crops would glut 
their market, 

A successful Merida business man,, 
one Augustin Vales Costillo, know- 
ing of the success of beekeeping 
about Izamal and recognizing the 
great potential of all of Yucatan for 
honey production, actively began to 
promote the keeping of bees 
throughout the Peninsula and_in- 
fluenced such men as Felipe G. 
Solis, Javier Urcelay, and Diodoro 
Domingo, to make modern hives 
and foundation, and thus he encour- 
aged the growth of the industry. 
A Modern Honey Processing Plant 

yen canre World War II, the 
seyond great sugar shortage, and 
‘he development wt an idea which 
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Fig. 2.—The first beekeeping society in Yucatan is composed of an intelligent 
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group of beekeepers. 


was to revolutionize beekeeping in 


Yucatan. The idea, born in the 
mind of a bright young lawyer, 
Manuel Rios-Covian, was to form a 
company, Miei de Yucatan, S. A., 


and build a plant in which could be 
processed and from which could be 
shipped honey that would meet U.S. 
Fancy Grade specifications. With 
the help of his friend, Javier Urce- 
lay, who drew up the plans, and an- 
other friend, Adolpho Peniche Lo- 
pez as a partner, $65,000 was invest- 
ed in plant and equipment, Figs. 3 
and 4, so that when I visited Yuca- 


tan in 1945, I found already built 
and completed the world’s finest 
plant for the handling of bulk 
honey. 


Beekeeping boomed! Honey that 
had gone begging at two and one- 
half cents a pound in 1942 and 1943 


sold for more and more until in 
1946 the producers were getting 
five times as much for it. A first 


convention of the Apicultores was 
held in 1946 and they filled a large 
theatre in Merida. Fig. 5. 
Production figures for honey in 
Yucatan are not known for the 
years before World War II, but they 
were trivial. By 1949 eight million 
pounds were exported to world 
markets where the honey soon be- 
came well known for its fine quali- 
ty and consequently came to enjoy 
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a good demand. 

And now for those contrasts. 
There is no wintering problem of 
course in Mexico, and as far as I 
know there is no disease of any 
kind. What keeps it from being a 
‘beekeepers’ paradise’ is uncertain 
rainfall because whereas when rain- 
fall is abundant between May and 
October, crops of 200 pounds per 
colony between November and April 
are not uncommon, when the rains 
do not come honey crops fail and 
large numbers of colonies grow 
weak and are destroyed by the wax 
moth. Seven years out of ten seem 
to be good, three bad, and they of- 
ten run consecutively. 

There are no fields of clover or 
alfalfa and no extensive groves of 
oranges or other fruit trees. Except 
for a plant known by the Maya 
name of TAH which takes over the 
abandoned corn fields, all important 
sources of nectar are from the jun- 
gle. The upper half of Yucatan Is 
90 to 95 percent dense low growth 
jungle with no field in which a plow 
can be used, so rough is it with pro- 
jecting coral rock. A patch of soil 
without such rock as big as your 
living room rug is big. The jungle 
growth increases in height as one 
travels south until at the base of the 
Peninsula, all low country, there 
are great trees of mahogany and red 
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Fig. 3.—The world’s first and finest plant for processing bulk honey exclusively 
The construction is mostly concrete. 


cedar, the latter being the one from who work the bees. Apiaries, gen- 
which comes the lumber of really erally speaking, are owned by the 
fine quality for making beehives’ well-to-do. Many of the real weal- 
and frames. One of the smaller thy who live ‘in town” have one or 
trees. not valuable as timber, but more farms (haciendas) where they 
famous all over that land for honey keep their bees. But year in and 
is called Dzedileche. This honey is year out they do not look inside a 
delicious and of wonderful aroma’ beehive. The work is done, more 


like a summer garden in the eve- often than not, by the fine native 
ning, full of mignonette, sweet alys- Mayan Indian, clean, careful and 
sum, and verbena, Another con- intelligent, but usually unable to 
trast is that much of the honey, per- read, so his learning how to handle 
haps 75 percent of it, is light amber bees comes slowly and hard. 

and darker so that except for cer- Another thing, one which I think 


tain European markets it is not acts as a great obstacle to progress 
table quality honey because of color. in Mexico, is the high rate of in- 
A striking difference is in those terest which must be paid on bor- 
ig. 4.—Interior of one building of Miel de Yucatan. After heating and blending in 
4,000-Ib. tanks and strained to U. S. Fancy grade, 44 of these tanks holding 8,000 Ibs. 

each give storage capacity of about 350,000 Ibs. of honey. 
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Fig. 5.—First convention a ae the 

rowed money. The legal rate is one 
percent per month or 12 percent per 
and today the banks in Yuca- 


year, 
tan demand and get an extra six 
percent “under the water’, as they 


say. Most but the very rich have to 
borrow money to operate so the 
hardship on the small business man 
or struggling beekeeper is obvious. 
Mexico needs new banking and in- 
terest laws! 

Withal the rough land, bad roads, 
years of crop failure, and usurious 
cost for money, they are making 
progress and shipping a fine product 
in neat drums always freshly coated 
with aluminum paint. Honey, in 
export value, is second only to sisal 
in bales and sisal cordage, the prin- 
cipal products of the country, but 
rapidly rising in importance is rev- 
enue from tourists. One tells an- 
other of the enormous interest of a 
visit to the partially restored an- 
cient Mayan cities, Fig. 6, the un- 
expectedly excellent hotel accom- 
modations, the well prepared de- 
licious food, and best of all the 
kindliness and courtesy of the peo- 
ple. 

Elsewhere in Mexico beekeeping 
is progressive too. At Cuernavaca, 
the Wulfraths, Arturo and Juan, 
father and son, with Dr. Hans J. 
Speck, carry on large commercial 
honey production under the name 
Miel Carlotta. They have a new 
honey house as modern as any you 
will find in our country. They ex- 
port in tins to Europe. 

Machorro y Hinos (and Sons) in 
Pueblo are smaller but fine progres- 
sive beekeepers, and the leader in 
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eo orl of the Apicultores in 





1946. 


the Guadalajara area is Roberto 
Martinez Frias, who operates under 
the name of Apicultores Mexicanos 
S. A. 

Only the surface has been scratch- 
ed in modern beekeeping in Mexico 
Quite obviously it is almost all good 
honey country and surely destined 
some day to be one of the great hon- 
ey producing countries of the world. 


Fig. 6.—The author at Chicken-Itza, House 


of the Governor. Notice the magnificient 
architecture of the ancient Maya. 
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Spring Feeding 


By C. E. Olsen, Appleton, Wis. 


Spring was in the air, March 28, 
1952. The long interminable win- 
ter seemed about over with, though 
there was still snow on the ground. 
We went down to the sugar bush to 
tap some trees, so I looked at the 
bees at the same time. Very low 
on honey, so I left the syrup mak- 
ing to the others, and got busy feed- 
ing those bees. 

Everything was so wet, I decided 
to feed dry sugar and soy-bean flour 
instead of sugar syrup. I killed a 
number of swarms one wet spring 
by giving them syrup. When I 
opened the hives later on, I found 
a wet, smelly mess of dead bees, 
and a half pailful of sour syrup in 
them. The only drawback to feed- 
ing sugar is that there is no way 
to feed sulpha as a preventive of 
foulbrood. 

In feeding the soy flour, I mix it 
with syrup to cake-batter consist- 
ency, put it on some wax paper, and 
place it on top of the inner cover, 
close to the sugar. A half-inch hole 
is bored through the inner cover to 
let the bees through, then a shallow 
super is put on, and the cover over 
that. 

I re-wrap the whole hive in the 
tar paper it was covered with dur- 
ing the winter to keep the cold 
spring winds from chilling the hive 
and causing chilled brood. This 
paper I leave on until settled warm 
weather is with us. Those hives 
which are quite heavy with honey 
just get a quick inspection to make 
sure the bees are all right, then 
wrap, and cover again until warm 
weather. When the pussy willow is 
in bloom and dandelions, cow slips, 
and the like are beginning to show 
I remove the block from the lower 
entrance, leaving the upper entrance 
open also, and soon bees are using 
both entrances. 

Package bees, if put into hives 
before there are any blossoms or 
pussy willow is in bloom, must be 
fed a good thick sugar syrup, as 
well as pollen or a substitute. This 
stimulates activity of all kinds, 
comb building, egg laying, and of 


course raising of brood. But if the 
b'ossoms break out at about the 
time the bees are installed, and 


signs point to good flying weather, 
I do not bother with the pollen or 
substitute. Sometimes only the 
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initial syrup feeding prior to in- 
stalling into the hives is enough. 

We lay the crate containing three 
packages of bees over a tub, and 
s»~rinkle with warm syrup until it 
begins to drip into the tub. Listen 
2 few moments to the tiny lapping 
sounds the bees make as they gorge 
on the syrup. After bees are in- 
sta led, a ten-pound pail of syrup 
is set on the frames, inverted, of 
course, with holes pricked through 
the cover, and then a super is put 
on, and then the cover. Incidental- 
ly, we dissolve a five-grain tablet of 
sulphathiazole in hot water, and stir 
this into the syrup, as a preventive 
of foulbrood. 

Feeding over the frames is better 
than entrarce feeding in the early 
spring or late winter. I knew a 
young fellow who installed some 
package bees at the same time we 
did. When we were through, we 
went over to see how he was getting 
along. 

We noticed that he had installed 
them in single hive bodies, so we 
suggested feeding. ‘‘Oh, I’m going 
to feed them,” he said. ‘‘Could you 
spere a couple of feeders?” 

“Why, yes,” we said, “But you'll 
need six pails, and a super for each 
hive.” 

He smiled patronizingly. ‘I’m 
not going to use pails. That’s old- 
fashioned. I use feeders. That way 
I can see how much syrup they are 
using, and can replenish without 
disturbing the colony.” 

“We have a score or more feeders 
we use for summer and early fall 
feeding, but we prefer the pail 
method this time of the year.” 

That night it turned cold, and 
snowed. Snowed all the next day. 
Typical spring weather. Never 
know what’s coming next. Cold 
the following night. 

The following morning our door 
bell rang early. It was our young 
friend. His eyes were dark with 


concern. 

“Can you come down to my 
bees?” The anxiety in his voice 
was pathetic. 

“Some one knock your hives 
over?” 

“No, no, not that. But two of 


them have no buzzing in them this 
morning. They were all right last 
night.” 

(Continued on page 187) 











When and How to Set Bees Out of a Cellar 


By Chas. S. Hofmann, Janesville, Minn. 





This is a November picture 
into the cellar, but they come out the same way in the 
spring except then the job is done at night. 


In this locality (south central 
Minnesota) we take bees out of 
their cellar quarters anywhere 
from about St. Patrick’s Day to 
April 10th with March 25th being 
closest to the average date. The 
variation is caused simply by the 


difference in weather from year to 
year and our efforts to guess it or to 
cope with it. Ordinarily spring 
makes a_ pretty concerted effort 
about the last week in March, and 
many times it would work out well 
to simply wait until that time and 
just go ahead and take the bees out 

no fussin’ or guessin’—just a rou- 
tine job to be planned for ahead and 


almost to a day. Plans like these 
would work out quite well some 
years, but usually they could be 
improved on and sometimes they 


wouldn’t work out at all, 

During the hot dry years of thi 
early 30’s, the take-out dates aver 
aged considerably earlier. In _ the 
spring of 1932 with cloudless days 
and flight temperatures every day, 
we began taking the bees out the 
night of March 16th to the tune of 
frogs singing in a nearby slough and 
heralding once again the riddance 
of snow and frozen ponds. It would 
have been folly to keep bees con- 
fined any longer that year. 

Different indeed was the spring of 
1951. Our average snowfall here is 
about 40 inches, but that winter we 
had 92 inches. Insult was added to 
injury with four major snowfalls in 
March. and when spring finally got 
her head above the drifts it was 


April lst and the snow in all our 
yards averaged about four feet on 


the level We could do nothing but 
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showing bees being carried 


stand by for a week and wait for 
the snow to settle. Then on the 8th 
and 9th we shoveled the snow off 
the hive stands and finally finished 
getting the bees out on April 12th. 

These are the exceptions, of 
course, but they help to further 
confuse the beekeeper who would 
try to figure out what a “normal” 
year is. 

We invariably put the bees in the 
cellars about Thanksgiving time so 
if they come out the last part of 


March, they are confined almost 
exactly four months. If cellar con- 
ditions have been good, this ¢o9n- 


finement and lack of possible win- 
ter flights doesn’t seem to cause 
any harm to the bees, but they are 
naturally anxious for a flight and 
need one. Therefore it is not wise 
inder any circumstances to take 
bees out of a cellar except after 
dark. We start as early in the eve- 
ning as darkness permits or as it is 
convenient for the help. Our neigh- 
bors are afraid of bees and would- 
n't help with them in the summer 
but they don’t mind a bit helping to 
carry them in and out of the cellars, 
and we depend on them for that and 
make a quick job of it by getting 
enough help for a ‘‘bee’’. 

As soon as they are out, the en- 
trance contractors are put in and 
the bees then have plenty of time 
to become thoroughly quieted down 
before morning. Then whenever it 
becomes warm enough to fly they 
will begin gradually and only under 
bad conditions will there be any 
drifting. Bad conditions in this case 
would be weather warm enough for 
a good flight but with a strong wind. 
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On the first day of flight the bees 
are a little careless about properly 
orientating themselves, and a warm, 
sunny, and windy day may cause 
considerable and even serious drift- 
ing. especially in a yard lacking 
shelter to that particular wind. So 
it is well to provide good shelter for 
the yards and if vou are a good 
weather guesser, to avoid taking out 
your bees the night before a warm 
windy day. The best day for a first 
flight is one without wind but warm 
enough for a full flight. Sunshine 
is fine, but a thin overcast is a little 
better. 

3ees are also a little careless 
about properly guarding their en- 
trances on the first flight day, and 
for that reason all the bees in any 
cellar should alwavs be taken out at 
the same time. In that way bees 
having their first flight day would 
not be subject to robbing from bees 
that have had a flight and are or- 
ganized and ready for mischief. 

If bees are to be hauled out to 
some other location for the summer 


\ yard with better shelter 
in the making. Shelter of 
the “bushy” type that stops 
the ground wind but doesn’t 
Shade the bees is ideal. 
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With the bees close to the cellar and 

a grade entrance without steps or 

ramp, it is possible to carry bees in 

er out of the cellar with the least 

amount of effort. Carrier is light 

weight and the long legs keep stoop- 
ing to a minimum. 


it can be done anytime after they 
have had a flight or two. Or if lo- 
cations were immediately available, 
the bees could be hauled out to their 
summer yards direct from the cellar. 
Sereening would be necessary and 
the job would have to be done at 
night or on a day too cold for flight, 
but it works well when conditions 
are right and saves much time and 
handling. Cellars should be con- 
structed with grade entrances, and 
if a truck is backed up to the door, 
loading is easy. About the only 
drawback to this method. is bad 
roads which are the rule rather than 
the exception during the spring 
break-up here. 

It goes almost without saying that 
cellars should not be over crowded 
and should have ample ventilation 
facilities so that the bees will re- 
main auiet and in good condition 
until the weather is fit for their re- 
moval. In other words, the weather 
should be the only factor necessary 
to consider in deciding when to take 
the bees out. 














Palletizing Hives of Bees 


By Prof. J. E. Eckert, Apiculturist, University of California, Davis, Calif. 





Tractor fork lift as used by Jack Shackelford of Rio Oso, California, to load eight 


two-story 
Beekeepers have been seeking 
new ways in which to make the 
moving of bees lighter work, easier 
on the back, and possibly quicker 
when heavy hives are to be loaded 
and hauled at a moment’s notice. 
Jack Shackelford, of Rio Oso, Cali- 
fornia, has adapted standard tractor 


equipment to load eight two-story 
The tractor makes quick work of loading and it is easy on the back. 
The pallets are easily moved in place. 
te 
bey 
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hives of 





bees. 


hives at a time and states that it has 
distinct possibilities where the trac- 
tor can be used for the purpose. 
The hives are placed just far 
enough on a well constructed pallet 
to enable the operator to put on the 
supers and covers. This makes it 
necessary to load the hives witi: the 
entrances outward, or so the frames 
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The pallets can be loaded 


are at right angles to the length of 
the truck bed. There may be some 
disadvantage to this method because 
if bees are clustering out when the 
hives are loaded, the clusters may 
be whipped or wiped off by the 
wind unless the speed of the truck 
is reduced to a point where this will 
not happen. Of course, if the add- 
ed precaution is taken to enclose 
the hives in a cover of lumite, wind 
resistance will be reduced and all 
flying bees will be retained within 
the cover. Moving screens could be 
used in cooler weather, but then the 
bees would not be clustering out. 
In hot weather, it is difficult to 
move strong colonies of bees with 
iust entrance screens in place. 

7 

One pallet can be placed on top 
of another group of bees and both 
loaded at one time. A third and 
fourth tier can then be placed on top 
with the tractor loader, if necessary. 
Usually three tiers of two-story col- 
onies is all that a truck will haul, 
or all that is needed in any one lo- 
cation, 

Bottom boards can be dispensed 
with on the pallets if strips are used, 
and the saving would reduce the 
Overall cost of the pallets. The 
tractor can be used to clear weeds 
and to level apiary sites and in this 
way increases its usefulness, 

The three illustrations indicate 
how the pallets of bees can be pick- 
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ed up from the ground and loaded 
onto a truck without the beekeeper 
touching the hives. The lights on 
the fork lift permit loading and un- 
loading at night. By the selection 
of suitable apiary sites, the tractor 
can be used to prevent many a 
backache. The tractor can either 
be pulled behind the truck or can 
be hauled on a trailer hitched be- 
hind the truck. 


Pity the Poor Bee Inspector 


Taken from N. J. Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation News for Dec. 1952. 

If he’s neat, he’s conceited, and if 
he’s careless he’s sloppy. If he’s 
pleasant, he’s a flirt and if he’s 
brief, he’s a grouch. If he hurries, 
he overlooks disease and if he takes 
his time, he’s suspicious of your bee- 
keeping. 

If he finds A.F.B., he had it in for 
you and if he doesn’t find any, he 
was too easy. 

If he burns your bees, he didn’t 
give you a fair chance and if he 
doesn’t burn them for you, he didn’t 
want to help you. If he digs the 
hole and covers the burned residue 
before you get home, he didn’t want 
you to see what he did. If he does- 
n’t, he was too lazy to finish the 
job. He can’t win, 
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Start the 
Day Right 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 
Aurora, Nebraska 


Try honey bran waffles with 
ham and fruit to whet lag- 
ging morning appetites. 
—Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. \ 


Is it hard to get your family to 
roll out in the morning? Would 
they rather catch an extra ‘forty 
winks” and grab a roll on the way 
or go without breakfast entirely? 
Doctors and nutritionists the world 
over frown upon this practice, so, 
nutritionally speaking, it’s up _ to 
Mom to get the family started right 
each day. There’s nothing better 
than tantalizing odors that seep un- 


der doors to awaken and intrigue 
interest. And the tantalizing odor 
that emanates when honey waffles 


are puffing will start them investi- 
gating! So start the ham or bacon, 
warm up the waffle iron, and see 
if they don’t come kitchenward to 
see ‘“‘what’s cooking’’. Swirl soften- 
ed butter and honey together for 
topping, and try adding cinnamon 
for spicy dash. 

Waffle batters are thin batters 
which should be mixed _ until 
smooth, but no longer, Finer tex- 
tured products are obtained if the 
melted shortening is cooled some- 
what before adding and the egg 
whites are beaten separately and 
folded in last. Waffle irons should 
not be greased. The batter should 
partly fill each compartment of the 
waffle iron to yield a waffle of uni- 
form thickness. Keep cover closed 
and bake until waffle stops steam- 
ing or the red light shows if the ap- 
pliance is electric. 

Honey Bran Waffles 


Two eggs, separated, 1'% cups 
milk, 1 tablespoon honey, *4 cup 
ready-to-eat bran, 1' cups sifted 
flour, 4 teaspoons baking powder, 


1 teaspoon salt, and 4; cup melted 
shortening. 

Beat egg yolks well; add milk and 
honey, mix thoroughly. Add bran 
and let soak until most of the mois 
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with 


Sift flour 
baking powder and salt; add to first 


ture is taken up. 


mixture and stir only until flour 
disappears. Add shortening. Fold 
in stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake 


in hot waffle iron until no steam is 
visible, Yield: 7 waffles (6% inches 
in diameter). 

Fluffy Honey Waffles 

Two well-beaten egg yolks, 1's 
cups milk, 2 tablespoons honey, 2 
cups sifted flour, 14 teaspoon salt, 
3 teaspoons baking powder, 6. ta- 
blespoons melted shortening, and 2 
stiffly-beaten egg whites, 

Mix egg yolks, milk, and honey; 
add flour, sifted with salt and bak- 
ing powder, then slightly cooled 
shortening. Beat until smooth; fold 
in egg whites. Bake on ungreased 
waffle iron. Makes 4-6 waffles. 


Variations 
Apple—Add 1'; cups_ chopped 
uncooked apples and '% teaspoon 
cinnamon to waffle batter before 


folding in egg whites. 

Chocolate—Add 2 ounces choco- 
late, melted, to batter before fold- 
ing in egg whites. 


Choco'ate-Nut—Add 2 ounces 


chocolate, melted; '% cup chopped 
nutmeats, and '% teaspoon vanilla 
to batter before folding in egg 
whites. 

Bacon—Sprinkle diced bacon 
over the batter after it has been 
poured on the iron. 

Cheese—Add 1 cup grated ched- 
dar cheese to batter before folding 


in egg whites. 

Ham—Add ' cup finely chopped 
ham to batter before folding in egg 
whites. 

Lemon or orange—Add 2 tea- 
spoons of grated lemon or orange 
rind to batter before folding in egg 
whites. 
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Secoud GYlauecs 


Packages can equal overwintered 
eoionies in some instances if all con- 
ditions are favorable. It takes a 


good strain of bees installed early 
enough with enough feed and a 
fairly sustained honev flow. Mr. 


White had a good record, especially 
with his yard headed by the hybrid 
aueens. With a good Julv honey 
flow, however, Mr. White might 
have been surprised had he made 
divisions in middle or late May. 
These often build up so rapidly, if 
made reasonably strong, that they 
will outstrip those made from colo- 
not really ready to split in 
April. A good rule to follow is to 
wait with dividing until a_ good 
amount of voung bees are emerging. 
These are the ones that make your 
division build up with a ‘‘bang”’ 
(page 73). 

Producing good packages is not a 
simple operation (page 75). If the 
southern producer is conscientious 
and wants to ship that which will 
really be profitable to the purchaser 
(not in initial cost alone), he is 
faced with considerable labor and 
expense before he can shake a sin- 
gle package. Good, tested breeding 
stock requires careful checking and 
selection of both queens and drones. 
Then the right balance of bees (the 
right ages as well as numbers), hon- 
ey. pollen, and all related factors 
have to be watched. There is much 
behind a queen that heads a good 
package. When queens are mating, 
weather can influence quality as 
well as the quantity that a shipper 
can produce, When one adds the 
careful booking necessary to insure 
as good service to the buver as pos 
sible, it is plain that the package 
shipper has his full share of prob- 
lems. 4 

3eekeeping in Mexico is an old 
occupation, dating to the time of the 
an¢ient Maya civilization which ex- 


nies 


tended back close to the time of 
Christ. The stingless Meliponidae 
bee which was a part of their cul- 


ture was not a great honey producer 
per colony but that product was im- 
portant—even entering into the re- 
ligion of the time (page 79). 

High consumption of winter stores 
rather than conservation is taught 
by Dr. Farrar (page 83). While 
there is seemingly much truth in 
this contention that higher winter 
consumption results in higher yields, 
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I sometimes wonder if we are not 
going a roundabout way to achieve 
ends which could be obtained in 
much simpler fashion by breeding 
towarcs a quietly wintering bee 
which would build un rapidly in the 
spring. We have all seen such bees. 
In my locality, at least, it is decided- 
ly not always the most populous 
colony in early spring that ends up 
with the highest production. As 
with most other matters under dis- 
cussion. however, time will provide 
the final answer. We in Northern 
Minnesota, for example, have found 
over a period of years that some 
measure of packing does pay (p. 83). 

The tables on sugar concentration 
in nectar go far in explaining the 


preference of bees for one flower 
over another (page 88). The low 
content of red clover, for instance, 


probably is a big reason for bees not 
working that plant freely as long 
as there are other sources close 
enough (in cases where the average 
of flower heads permits honey bees 
to reach the nectar). 

Advertising could sell honey but 
it alone is not enough—I doubt if 
even a ‘million-doHar campaign”’ 
could sell dollar-a-pound honey 
over any long period of time, Prop- 
olis Pete. Remember the big ad- 
vertisers soap companies, etc. — 
don’t attempt to sell their product 





for an extremelv high price—rather 
the reverse. They strive for vol- 
ume and a small profit on each 
item. We need advertising to per- 
suade the consumer that he wants 
honey we have to sell it at a 


price he feels he can afford to pay 
if we want a continuous market. 
Keeping bees from flying by use 
of nitrous oxide could be of great 
value in prevention of insecticide 
poisoning (page 92). If this proves 
practical, many other uses conceiv- 
ably could be developed—keeping 
bees working on one particular de- 
sired area for instance, as described 
in Mr. Hundsdorfer’s article. It is 
an interesting field to work on. 
Many out of the ordinary uses for 
honey are detailed in the short ar- 
ticle by Dr. Crane. This should be 


filed for future reference as it is 
both concise and authoritative 
(page 93). 


Successful beekeeping means hard 
work (page 94). That is nearly al- 
(Continued on page 173) 
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xt Tall t2 Begtuners 


My Talk Has Begun to “Jell” 

The men may not understand the 
significance of that figure of speech 
but the women readers who have 
tried to make jelly, will understand. 

I don’t know how it is with others 
who do some writing and have to 
meet a dead-line, but with me, I 
usually have to do a lot of thinking, 
mulling things over in my mind in 
order to have ideas appear in logi- 
c2l form. Sometimes thoughts and 
ideas come faster than I can dictate 
them, and at other times, I feel like 
a well pumped dry. 

I Go to the Bees 

This is February 9. We have to 
work ahead two or three weeks in 
order to get Gleanings out on time. 
I decided this afternoon to make a 
trip to my nearest apiary, about two 
miles west of Medina, to look into a 
few hives to see what the bees are 
actually doing. Various’ reports 
have come in, some indicating that 
bees have begun brood rearing to 
quite an extent, which would mean 
a heavy consumption. of stores for 
this season of the year. In this vi- 
cinity we have had mild weather 
and the bees have had an opportuni- 
tv for cleansing flights during the 
past six weeks. However, the 
weather has not been very warm 
and bees have not collected any 
pollen. 

The mercury in a_ thermometer 
on the north side of a tree, just west 
of the Gleanings office, stood a little 
below 40°F., at the time I examined 
the bees. That is cool for exam- 
ining bees and I would not advocate 
handling at such a temperature but 
I wanted to see what normal colo- 
nies in this locality were doing, — 
and now I know. Bees do not ap- 
pear to have consumed an abnormal 
amount of stores. The colonies I 
examined occupied single walled, 
double story hives, 

I Got Stung Three Times 

Those of you who have gone into 
the bees on a cool day know that 
smoke does not seem to do much 
good. When there is a honey flow 
on and plenty of nectar in the cells 
surrounding the brood, the smoke 
properly applied, will cause the 
bees to put their heads into the cells 
in order to fill up with nectar. This 
makes them more docile and easier 
to handle. They are then like peo- 
ple after partaking of a full meal. 
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By M. J. Deyell 





Jack Deyell 


I really should have had a pair of 
bicycle clips to put on the bottom of 
my coveralls to keep the bees from 
crawling up my legs. I didn’t do 
this and before I realized it, I could 
feel bees crawling around my legs, 
and three of them stung me,—and 
did those stings hurt! Some stings 
hurt more than others. I suppose it 
depends upon what part of the anat- 
omy receives the stings. 

Those of you who have had ex- 
perience in handling bees probably 
have found that when you stand be- 
side a hive and are dressed i: a 
white coverall suit the bees in the 
air are likely to mistake your white 
suit for the hive. That is what hap- 
pened today. 

In operating double-story hives, 
I used to invert the outer cover at 
the back of the hive, then set the 
top brood chamber, commonly call- 
ed the food chamber, on top of this 
hive while operating the lower 
chamber. At present, I aim to set 
the upper chamber off near the 
front of the hive, but not directly 
in front of the entrance, The bees 
that are in the air usually do not 
light on my coveralls when this 
procedure is followed. 

I Find Some Brood, as Expected 

I went into three colonies. In two 
of them were two small patches of 
brood, mostly sealed brood, and a 
few eggs but very little unsealed 
brood. The third hive was unusual- 
ly populous and had brood in all 
stages in three combs, the middle 
comb having a patch of brood about 
eight inches long and four or five 
inches wide. I happened to see the 
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Queen 
queen in each colony. Ali of the 
queens appeared to be getting ready 
to lav. In fact, the one in the 
strongest colony looked almost as 
large as she would during the height 
of the season. 

Some Beekeepers Have Never 

Seen a Queen 

As I get around among the bee- 
keepers and to bee meetings over 
the country I occasionally talk with 
some who will say something like 
this: ‘Do you know, I’ve been keep- 
ing bees for 10 or 12 years and have 
never vet seen a queen bee.” Now, 
can you imagine that,—a beekeeper 
having kept bees for that number of 
years and never having seen a 
queen! 

It is not uncommon during a dem- 
onstration in handling bees at a bee 
meeting, to hear some beekeepers 


s.1y that they would like to have 
the demonstrator show them a 
queen. 


Going to the other extreme, there 
are some beekeepers who make it a 
point to find the queen in each col- 
ony each time they check their 
hives, Personally, it makes little 
difference to me whether or not I 
find the queen so long as I am sat- 
isfied, from the brood pattern, that 
there is a good queen in the hive. 

It is little wonder that some be- 
ginners become confused after read- 
ing books and bee journals and 
hearing various talks on bees, and 
contacting different beekeepers. 

Some speakers at beekeepers’ 
meetings may give the impression 
that it is necessary to perform cer- 
tain manipulations at certain times 
during the season in order to secure 
a crop of honey. Some say it is 
necessary to use a certain type of 
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hive to secure the maximum crop. 
In my opinion, it is the fundamental 
principles of beekeeping, carried 
out in a simple and intelligent meth- 
od of hive manipulation, that count. 

Am I right in assuming that bee- 
keepers in the British Isles or on 
the Continent have a more compii- 
cated system of apiary management 
than the majority of beekeepers in 
the U. S. and Canada? I hope I am 
broad-minded enough to realize that 
beekeepers outside of the U. S. have 
problems and weather’ conditions 
which we do not have. On the 
other hand, we may have problems 
that they do not have, 

Simplified Apiary Management 

Needed 

What I am getting at is that each 
beekeeper must work out a simpli- 
fied svstem of apiary management 
and hive manipulation that best fits 
his locality. If the commercial and 
side-line beekeepers are to make a 
profit from bees, they must cut out 
all uncalled-for manipulations dur- 
ing the season. 

Beginners may manipulate the 
hives too frequently and in doing so 
interfere with the morale of the col- 
onies. Someone has suggested that 
a beginner who insists on opening 
up hives every day to see brood and 
admire queens should have a _ spe- 
cial hive of bees set aside for that 
purpose. This seems to be a good 
idea. 

Quiz Sessions at Bee Meetings 

In reading the Scottish Beekeeper 
for January, 1953, I note that the 
Monikie Branch of the East of Scot- 


land Beekeepers’ Association, held 

a quiz session on November 18. 

There was a large turn-out. The 
(Continued on page 185) 
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St. Claire where meeting was held 
1efer, President and Howard 
»-President of Federation. 
hilvyt of store displays of 
during Oct. promotion campaign. 
Sm‘th, Director Fruits and V 
bie branch U.S.D.A 
ir) L. Seder, president of Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. 


a 5 e fj + 
National Federation 
National Beekeeping and ieeth 
Industry Meeting at San 
I ia, January 26 to 3lst, 
lent representation from 
al portions of the country, as well alate 
as ood California de legation. In ono 
rs ee 
‘dus 
dge 
nrope 
nrurpe 


it compared favorably with 
vious conventions held in other 
ports of the country. For instance, 
the banquet Thursday evening 


0 guests were seated. 

The formal session of the conven- Rhaiadl 

was opened by an invocation jee 

S. Biggers of Ojai, ali- 1 earl 

any beekeepers saw Mr. ary 

s recently handling bees on a dined 

to-coast television show. The “t9]] 

coming address was by Theo- 

S. Davis, president of the Cali overa 

ia Beekeepers’ Association. ‘The 
ident Glenn Gibson, as 

‘tary Glenn Jones, out 

some of the high points of the cock 

work of the Federation this past not in 

year and pointed out ways the Fed- man. 

eration could be of even more value Food 
to the producers as well as the in- 

’s! it serves. 

Hovey Utilizatio; Committee 
chairman R. B. Willson of 
York, reported that some 
£0,000,000 pounds of honey is now 


I 
might 


report 


6. Standing, Toast- 
master Roland Stone, 
to his left, Mrs 
. Howard Graf, 
Graf, R. B. Wil 
and Pres. chae- 
and Mrs. Schaefer 

at he reght 


should 
creaser 
nan t 








Jones, Atlantic. Towa 
=mith of Ogden, Utah. 
Mr Harriett “™ Grace, Mr. 


Schaefer. 


7. Glenn 


Henry 
ition 
a Meeting at San Jose, Cal. 
' 
" 
h 
: 


into the bal 
S. White, Jr f the Eastern R« 
arch Labor iladelphia 
nted out that 10 known 
in honey and these 
honey 


4 
ory 


there 


that 
rs complicate the use of 
dustrial purposes, and a knowl- 

dge of these is essential for 
nroper use of honey industrial 
Nurposes. The Honey’ Handling 
Standards Committee, under chair- 
an Henry Schaefer with C. D. 
‘ovd, reported that some volun- 
ery sanitary measures should be 
‘dopted in the honey house to fore- 
‘fall more exacting regulations that 
prove too difficult for the 

ge producer to follow. 

The Honey Marketing Committee 
‘eport was read by Charles Han- 
oek since chairman Roy Grout was 
not in attendance. G. Chester Free 
man. Food Products Division of the 
Food Distribution Branch of 


g 


Cr 


rennessee, President of 
Association, and 
California State 

In the back- 
and Bar- 


Little of 
\merican Bee Breeders 
Thos. Davis, President 

Beekeepers’ Association. 
cround Ray Reed, California 
; ney Remer, lowa. 
Food Products Di- 
U.S.D.A 


Freeman, 

vision of 

SDA. presented a most remark- 
ble collection of what his branch 
had done during the October Honey 
Week. Photographs on display were 
representative of the publicity given 
by associations in the food industry, 
tore displays from 
This program will 
be followed again this year and 
should) bring a considerably in 
creased demand in honey. Mr. Free 
n urged all beekeepers and any 


showed 
to coast 


ALL&s 





interested in 
fo get behind the 
local publicity to 
vork of the Federal government 
during Honey Week next October. 
What can be accomplished at the 
State and County level was clearly 
brought out in talks by L. H. Little, 
State Apiarist of Tennessee, and 
Prof. F. B. Paddock, Extension Api- 


others the industry 
program with 


supplement this 








arist of Iowa. Mrs. Carl L. Soder 
of Iowa, chairman of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary spoke on the part the 


Jadies can play in the promotion of 
honey. 

Research covering the _ various 
phases of the industry and progress 
to date were given by Charles C. 
Hansen of Donna, Texas, and C. D. 
Owens, Agricultural Engineer of 
U.S.V.A., Madison, Wisconsin. 

Pollination discussion was under 
Ray Reed, Los Angeles, and such 
authorities as Frank Todd, S. E. 
McGregor of U.S.V.A., Tucson, Ari- 
zona, as well as Harry Whitcomb of 
Davis, California. These men 
brought out the tremendously im- 
portant part bees are playing in this 
field. 

Work on new and better methods 
of transporting and handling bee 
hives for pollination as well as hon- 
ev production was discussed by Dr. 
Roy Bainer of Davis, California, 
Clarence Bensen of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, and Dr. J. E. Eckert of Davis, 
California. 

The prevalence of influenza at 
the meeting prevented some speak- 
ers from appearing. This included 
James I. Hambleton, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Bee Culture and Biologi- 
cal Control of the U.S.V.A. 

The work of the American Honey 
TIns‘itute urder Director Harriett 
Grace of Madison, Wisconsin, show- 
ed up again as one of the bright 
spots in the creation of a_ strong 
merket for honey, The American 
Institute works on a very limited 
budget and Mrs. Grace through her 
thousands of friends in high places 
in the food industry has gained for 
the honey industry publicity worth 
several hundred times the budget 
exvenditure. One wonders’ what 
could be accomplished if additional 
funds were available to capitalize 
on the Institute’s fine connections 
in allied food industries to further 
cooperative publicity for honey, 
and to supplement the publicity for 
honey being done bv the govern- 
ment at the “point-of-sale” level. 

The annual banquet under toast- 
master Roland Stone of Los Ange- 
les, was an eniovable social event 
equal to the high standards estab- 
lished in the past meetings. At this 
banquet Glenn Jones was presented 
with a wrist watch by John Holtz- 
berlein of Colorado, as a token of the 
esteem felt for Mr. Jones by the 
beekeevers over the land and in 
recognition of the fine work he has 
done in behalf of the industry. 
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S. R. Smith, Director of the Fruits 
and Vegetable Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 


tion, Washington, D. C., reminded 
the industry that honey support 
prices were established by the gov- 
ernment primarily to aid in the pol- 
Jination program and that pollina- 
tion should not be neglected in fa- 
vor of honey production. 

The resolutions worked out under 
chairman, Howard Foster, will be 
reported in next month’s issue of 
this magazine, 

The election of officers of the 
American Beekeeping Federation 
were held Thursday _ afternoon. 
Henry Schaefer of Wisconsin, was 
elected president, Howard Graff of 
Washington, vice-president. Glenn 
“ones submitted his resignation as 
secretary but the new executive 
committee requested Mr. Jones to 
stay on as secretary for the present. 

A special committee studied the 
advisability of organizing an over- 
ell industry board to be known as 
the Beekeeping Council. The ten- 
tative proposal was that a total of 
five members be appointed to rep- 
resent the Federation and _ Bee 
Breeders, that two members from 
the Bee Industry Association of 
Supply Manufacturers be on the 
Council, and that two Honey Han- 
dlers be members of the committee. 
It was felt that the Council might 
be able to work out means of ob- 
taining additional funds to carry on 
work needed by the industry. De- 
tails of the Council are to be work- 
ed out and submitted back to the 
member organizations for approval. 

The new executive committee of 
the Federation is made up of the 
following: Henry Schaefer, Wiscon- 
sin, President; Howard Graff, Wash- 
ington, Vice-President; Glenn Gib- 
son, Oklahoma, ex-officio member; 
J. Watkins, California, Lester 
MeGee, Texas, Clarence Benson, 
Arizona, Howard Foster, Washing- 
ton, Leslie Little, Tennessee. 

The Apiary Inspectors of America 
elected Prof. F. B. Paddock of Iowa, 
President; C. D. Flovd of Minnesota, 
Secretary; and Leslie Little of Ten- 
nessee, Vice-President for 1953. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
American Beckeeping Federation 
in session in San Jose, California, 


January 28th, re-elected Mrs. Carl 
L. Soder of Stratford, Iowa, Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Henry Schaefer of Wis- 
consin, Vice-president; and Mrs. J. 
Watkins, of Woodland, Cal., Sec. 
(Continued on page 187) 
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Live and Learn 


So far, this has been a funny win- 
ter. According to the weather bu- 


reau, the temperature has_ been 
averaging five degrees above nor- 
mal. That should mean that the 
bees have been getting plenty of 
fli¢ghts, and, on the darker side, 
should be rearing too much brood 


out of season. 

Actually, however, it has been a 
cold, dark, dank, and wholly un- 
pleasant season. Even though the 
weather man savs it is warmer than 
it should be, it seems that every 
time I look at the thermometer it is 
flirting with freezing. Precipitation 
has been more than double the nor- 
mal, but thank goodness it always 
has warmed up a bit when the 
moisture was coming down, and it 
has been rain instead of snow. If 
it were snow, we'd still be shovel- 
ing in June. The few clear days 
have been cold, so the result is that 
my bees have had only one really 
good flight since that big one on 
Thanksgiving Davy. So far as I can 
see from the outside, they haven’t 
been doing anything that they had- 
n’t oughter. 


Also, I think that I have doped 
out why my bees were closing up 
the flight hole in the top body. 
When anvthing like that happens, 


we usually think that it is a mani- 
festation of nature’s method of pre- 
dicting the seasons. I was thinking 
about the oddity of it, when sudden- 


ly it dawned on me that there was 
nothing supernatural about it after 
all There generally is a sensible 


explanation of all these mysteries, 


even flying saucers. 

For the past couple of years, I 
have been trying out those fancy 
gold-plated hybrid queens that you 
hear about. Through supersedure, 
the Caucasian blood is getting the 
upper hand, and it is nothing more 


or less than the old story of Cau- 
cCaSian bees using a lot of propolis. 


One year when I had some pure 
Caucasians, they almost completely 
closed the lower entrance. The 


lump of propolis that I scraped off 
was the size of a baseball after I 
moulded it a bit. 

But what hustlers they were. And 


judging by what I have seen so far 
this season, these mongrels like this 
kind of weather. Now if they only 
don’t start getting ideas about self 


determination and resent any inter- 
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By Propolis Pete 


ference with their own plans! That’s 
why I got rid of them the last time. 
While they were Caucasians, they 
were so tame that you could take 
them home to supper. It was when 
they started to become an amalga- 
mation of all of the bad qualities of 
their ancestors that I ditched them. 
When that happens you practically 
have to switch the hot ones to gen- 
tler stock. 

I dont like to requeen any more 
than I kave to. You must keep up 
the quality of your stock, but in 
spite of anvthing that I have said 
before, it is always a shock to the 
colony and time is lost when you 


yank a queen. When the bees su- 
persede of their own accord after 
the flow, it is natural and in the 


rormal course of events. Therefore, 
the colony is not harmed in any 
way, and is provided with a young 
and vigorous queen just at the best 
time to build up a flock of young 
bees for the winter and still have 
tots of pep for the following spring 
build-up. 

Please note, I do not say that you 
should never requeen. There are 


times when it has to be done for 
any number of reasons. Normally, 
however, 2 natural supersedure 


gives vou a better queen at a more 
natural time. Of course, you have 
to take your chances of getting back 
what you sent out. 

I have noticed that generally the 
poor qualities of a line seem to be 
intensified when breeding is left to 
chance. It isn’t always true, of 
course, but it does seem that way. 
If you take any of the domestic ani- 
mals and run a mixed herd or flock, 
eventually the product will tend to 
become uniformly poorer than the 
best and better than the worst of 
the original stock, but there may 
be some surprising variations. When 
my bees get all mixed up in their 
family trees, for some reason the 
very qualities that I don’t want 
seem to be the ones that come out 
the strongest. Maybe it’s only in the 
imagination, like the last two feet of 
a bee’s stinger. 

Enough of all that. The impor- 
tant thing is that pretty soon now 
you will see pollen beginning to 
come in to the hive. That means 
the gates are open and the season 
is on. Wonder what we will have 
to say six months from now. May- 
be it is better that we don’t know. 
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National Organi- The present need 
zations Needed for cooperation 
in the beekeeping 
end allied industries is as great or 
greater than in the past. The Amer- 
ican Beekeeping Federation, which 
met in San Jose, California, in Jan- 
uary, completes its sixth year as a 
national organization representing 
the beekeeper on a National level. 
This organization, despite much that 
it has not accomplished, has achieved 
more for the honey producer in its 
relatively short life than any simi- 
lar organization of producers in the 
past. Despite differences of opinion, 
as to methods employed, its accom- 
plishments have been’ apparent. 
Producers are recognizing that there 
is much to be gained in this type of 
organization, but it should have the 
wholehearted financial support of 
beekeepers over the country. 

The American Honey Institute, 
celebrating its 25th anniversary, 
likewise has accomplished more 
than most members of the beekeep- 
ing and honey industry realize. 
With a relatively small budget the 
Institute, through Harriett M. Grace, 
has been responsible for publicizing 
honey to an extent that were it 
dropped (there is no thought of this 
in the minds of anyone) the loss 
would be quickly noted in reduced 
honey sales. It is our sincere belief 
that the American Honey Institute 
could probably use a budget of from 
two to three times the present mon- 
ey available. Then, if additional 
funds could be raised in the indus- 
try, this money could go into some 
sort of direct advertising program. 

Whenever the Federal Govern- 
ment undertakes to support the 
price of any commodity, it puts it- 
self in the position of acquiring a 
stock of that commodity. As result 
of the unfavorable publicity, in- 
curred with the dumping of surplus 
potatoes a few years back, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has set up 
a division known as the Foods-Trade 
Division of the Food Distribution 
Branch. This Division is charged 
with the responsibility of helping 
an industry to merchandise its prod- 
uct so that the government does not 
acquire a huge surplus of that com- 
modity. This last year with cooper- 
ation between the American Honey 
Institute and this Division a remark 
able job of publicizing honey at the 
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point of sale was accomplished. 
This is the type of publicity that the 
Amorican Honey Institute, through 
lack of funds in the past has been 
unable to enter, 

The Foods-Trade Division is plan- 
ning on promoting honey again in 
connection with the American Honey 
Institute’s “Honey Week” in Octo- 
ber, 1953. The government will 
start work on this along about July, 
working up to a peak in October. 
Our industry can magnify this pro- 
gram many times if each beekeeper, 
@s well as county and state associ- 
ation, will find ways and means to 
publicize honey during the October 
“Honey Week” in their own vicinity. 
Much can be done in giving infor- 
mation to local radio and television 
stations to publicize bees and honey. 
Plans should be laid now for this 
work to be carried out in every 
county in the land. This program is 
particularly of value for it is quite 
poss'ble that in time the govern- 
ment will throw this work back to 
cach industry and we should be pre- 
paring ourselves against the time 
when this will happen. 


Don’t Experi- Some _ beekeepers 
ment on Too seem to go all out 
Large a Scale for experimenting 

with every new bee- 
keeping gadget they see, also in 
trying out new strains of bees and 
new ideas, in handling bees. 

Such experimentation is com- 
mendable. We should never be 
satisfied with present attainments. 
We should always be on the lookout 
for better ways of handling bees, 
better bees, and better equipment. 

However, we should use modera- 
tion in our experimenting. For ex- 
ample, instead of using an entire 
apiary to try out a gadget, strain of 
queens, or an idea, why not set aside 
One quarter or perhaps one half of 
the yard for the experiment and 
have the remaining colonies as 
check hives. We _ should always 
keep in mind the fact that things 
are what they are by way of com- 
parison. 

If we use moderation in experi- 
mental work we are not likely to 
loose so much honey, in the event 
that the thing being tried out does 
not turn out well, as we would if 
all hives were devoted to the ex- 
periment. 
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Report of U.S. De- A copy of this 
partment of Agri- 84 page bulletin 
culture for 1952 which_ reached 


us recently con- 
tains a report of the chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Avery S. Hoyt. 

The portion of the report en- 
titled “Honey Bees and other Polli- 
nating Insects’ is of special interest 
to beekeepers and farmers growing 
cotton, red clover, and alfalfa. 

Regarding the pollination of cot- 
ton, it has been found that some of 
the native bees are the chief polli- 
nators of cotton blossoms. How- 
ever, if a heavy concentration of 
honey bees are placed near cotton 
fie'ds, 2s is recommended for al- 
falfa pollination in the west, honey 
bees will be effective as pollinators. 

It has also been found that alfal- 
fa pollen varies in attractiveness to 
bees. In Kern County, California, 
one variety of alfalfa was almost 
devoid of bees in early July. Later 
in the season as other varieties be- 
came laden with seed the bees col- 
lected pollen from the _ previously 
neglected variety which was still in 
good blossom. All of the fields 


were supplied with three or four 
hives of bees per acre to secure 
maximum seed set. 

In bee breeding work it was 


found that free flying drones were 
best for laboratory breeding pur- 
poses. When the sperm of such 
drones was used in artificial insem- 
ination of queen bees, 82 percent of 
the queens started laying. Of the 
aueens inseminated with sperm 
from drones, that had never had a 
flight, only 44 percent of the queens 
laid any eggs. 

This appears to confirm the opin- 
ion held by some, that drones 
should be at least 40 days from the 
egg to be old enough for mating 
successfully, 

According to tests made at Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, three groups of col- 
onies headed by 4-way hybrid 
queens produced in 1950 on Kelley’s 
Island in Lake Erie, showed a high 
degree of resistance to A.F.B. One 
group of 9 colonies remained free 
of disease. In another group of 15 
colonies, one developed disease, but 
quickly recovered. In a third group 
seven colonies remained free of dis- 
ease and only one became diseased 
and had not recovered when winter 
set in. 

Those unfamiliar with the serious 
insect infestations to farm crops are 
likely to be amazed at the enormous 
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amount of labor and material in- 
volved in controlling insects. 

It is consoling to beekeepers to 
know that the honey bee is one 
insect that is rendering a _ worth- 
while and essential pollination ser- 
vice to agriculture. 

* * * * * 

Growing Popula- With the popula- 
tion Will Need tion in the U. S. 
More Honey now increasing 

at the rate of 
about two million a year, the addi- 
tional honey needed, at a conser- 
vative rate of one and one half 
pounds per capita, would mean three 
million more pounds a year. Will 
the honey producers of the country 
be able to keep up production in- 
crease to match the population in- 
crease? 

According to the U. S. honey crop 
report, as of January 27, 1953, the 
1952 crop totaled 272.8 million 
pounds which is six percent above 
1951 and 23 percent above the aver- 
age crop for 1946-50. The per col- 
ony average for 1952 was 49.5 
pounds, the highest since 1941. 

It would appear then, that the 
present trend toward larger honey 
crops, if it continues, would meet 
the needs of a growing population. 
We have good reason to believe, 
however, that the splendid publicity 
being given honey by our national 
organizations, the American Honey 
Institute and the Federation, will 
materially increase the per capita 
consumption for the future. 

* kek ke Kk * 


Association Dues In different states 


Should Be In- we have recent- 
creased ly heard secre- 
taries of associ- 


ations say that dues are not high 
enough (usually $1 a year) to cover 
expenses and to have at least a 
small margin to work on. Some- 
times it seems necessary to bring in 
a speaker from out of the state. 

One secretary said dues had been 
advanced from $1 to $1.50 per year 
and he was afraid some of the mem- 
bers would drop out. 

We feel that the majority of bee- 
keepers over the country would not 
Object to $1.50 or even $2 a year for 
dues. If all association members 
would cooperate in making associ- 
ations what they might be, informa- 
tion and help obtained from meet- 
ings would be worth many times 
the dues. A single idea secured at 
a meeting might be worth many 
times the dues and the cost of at- 
tending the meeting. 
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Honey Bees: Number of Colonies and Production of 


State and 
Division 


Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla. 
Tex. 


Ss. C. 


Mont 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
N. Mex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 
West. 


S 


1949 


8 
9) 


5,991 


1951 Revised 
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United States Department of 


Honey and Beeswax 


Agriculture 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Colonies of bees 
1950 


1951 


Thousands 

8 8 

5 § 
10 10 
31 31 
2 2 
20 17 
215 209 
39 31 
194 180 
524 493 
311 295 
175 170 
184 167 
192 184 
185 194 
1,047 1,010 
275 275 
211 198 
188 184 
13 15 
15 17 
44 43 
61 60 
807 792 
3 3 
32 29 
159 157 
127 123 
185 189 
55 58 
205 215 
208 227 
974 1,001 
169 152 
181 167 
194 200 
73 73 
92 86 
96 95 
58 56 
317 304 
1,180 1,133 
62 65 
177 184 
31 38 
73 68 
19 17 
68 73 
49 51 
13 14 
76 82 
61 60 
451 487 
1,080 1,139 
5,612 5,568 


1952 


8 

5 
10 
29 
2 
16 
215 
32 
171 


488 


301 
180 
167 
175 
194 


1,017 
261 
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725 


5,508 


1952 Preliminary 


Honey production per colony 
1950 1951 


1949 1952 
Pounds 
18 16 20 26 
30 26 30 36 
33 30 47 44 
15 18 19 18 
19 23 26 21 
19 2 21 26 
46 42 54 55 
31 24 28 23 
32 24 36 33 
36.2 31.0 41.4 41.0 
32 37 42 22 
36 35 48 38 
28 42 45 47 
53 52 55 49 
65  _—65 75 82 
41.7 45.2 §2.2 45.0 
87 85 85 95 
86 82 55 97 
26 25 20 23 
65 125 138 130 
100 104 115 100 
50 90 75 110 
38 44 28 30 
67.1 68.4 59.2 76.5 
30 25 30 22 
35 20 25 26 
21 19 29 28 
21 17 20 19 
13 15 34 28 
12 12 17 16 
19 21 24 26 
60 78 82 Vis. 
26.6 30.7 38.6 36.3 
14 14 20 15 
16 11 28 21 
18 17 21 23 
19 11 26 20 
15 15 rf 23 
20 20 25 20 
34 28 28 30 
43 50 31 36 
24.4 24.8 26.0 25.5 
58 60 80 83 
54 42 52 38 
90 63 92 94 
60 52 70 85 
50 50 30 35 
54 78 100 85 
48 51 66 65 
49 58 64 55 
46 53 62 50 
46 35 35 31 
50 50 58 94 
52.6 51.0 61.8 74.8 
40.6 41.5 464 49.5 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 1 


Weather: Fog cov- 
ers much of the 
Bay area _ this 
morning, ground- 
ed planes last 
night, and slowed 
up traffic on the 
highways. After a 
rather wet start, 
the rains have 
held off and the 
previous dangers 
of disastrous floods 
this spring have 
lessened considerably, Shasta Dam 
filled early and much valuable wa- 
ter had to be released to run down 
to the ocean in order to give a safe- 
ty factor to halt flood waters later 
in the spring. The snow pack in 
the mountains has been reduced by 
the warm weather and a rather gen- 
eral rain. Additional snows are 
still due but probably will not equal 
those of an average winter. The 
total rainfall for January in this 
area was 2.86 inches, which brought 
the total for the winter so far to 
11.74 inches or 2.37 inches above a 
normal average of 9.37. 

Cordition of Plants: The warm 
weather has advanced plant growth 
by at least two weeks. (I mowed the 
lawn for the first time this year, a 
week ago.) Almond trees are be- 
ginning to bloom even before some 
of the elms. Bees have been carry- 
ing pollen for two weeks or more 
and have emerging brood in one of 
the observation hives in the labor- 
atory. While I haven’t looked into 
any of the outside hives, I would 
expect to find emerging brood in 
most of them, too. Beekeepers in 
the south are reporting that the sage 
is well advanced and are fearful 
of frost damage. Eucalyptus is in 
full bloom in some areas and at 
least one beekeeper has extracted 
honey from this source. 

Condition of Colonies: With brood 
rearing advanced, colonies will be 
pulling heavily on their stores. 
Warm winters usually cause an ear- 
ly blooming of the fruit trees, bring- 
ing a profusion of bloom from dif- 
ferent varieties at the same time so 
that the bees cannot take full ad- 
vantage of the pollen and nectar 
available. This condition may cause 
an early depletion of stores and al- 
so advance the swarming period of 
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those colonies which have 
stores. 

Honey Production for 1952: I note 
that the Honey Marketing Report 
credits this state with a production 
of 48 970.000 pounds of honey or 
some 20,724,000 pounds higher than 
in 1951 which was a bumper year. 
It is stated that the most important 
factor was an average vield of 94 
pounds compared with 58 pounds in 
1951. This is a tremendous average 
for some 487,000 colonies, at least 
half of which are used in pollination 
services where the production is 
considerably less than when the col- 
onies are placed for honey produc- 
tion alone, In the south, sage and 
buckwheat yielded for the first or 
second time in several years and 
many had to pull their colonies out 
of a good honey flow to meet their 
pollination contracts. Alfalfa yield- 
ed better than average and produc- 
ed some surplus even in the crowd- 
ed areas devoted to seed production. 
Even so, the 94-pound average for 
this number of colonies seems quite 
a bit high. One check on the ac- 
curacy of the sampling will be the 
returns at five cents a can from the 
producers under the California Hon- 
ey Marketing Order. This would 
bring in $40,811.65 and if we add a 
like amount from the handlers, it 
would make a total of $81,623.30 
available for honey promotion in 
California. Of course, the handlers 
send several millions of pounds out- 
side of the state and so do not pay 
the levy on honey exported. But 
they bring in some millions of 
pounds of good clover honey and 
this comes under the Honey Mar- 
keting Order when it is retailed 
within the state. 

Mv guess would be that the pro- 
duction and total collected in assess- 
ments will be considerably less than 
that indicated by the Marketing Re- 
port, In fact, if the Honey Market- 
ing Order receives $40,000 from 
both the producer and handler as- 
sessments, the amount will be some 
$10.000 above the total estimated 
by the Honey Advisory Board, and 
more in line with actual production. 
The survey of the Honey Industry 
row being made will be a further 
check on production figures. 

Honey House Standards: Most 
beekeepers who attended the Na- 
tional Convention in San Jose will 
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be going back home with the thought 
that they will have to bring their 
honey house standards up to a mini- 
mum of efficiency and cleanliness 
in order to meet the critical eye of 
the Pure Food and Drug inspectors 
who are now looking over premises 
of various beekeepers in California 
and elsewhere. Some extracting 
plants have been shut down until 
modifications are made. This caused 
the local California beekeepers and 
committees of the Federation § to 
draw up certain specifications which 
they think the honey industry can 
meet and still stay in business. It 
will be well for every beekeeper in 
the nation, whether he keeps 10 col- 
onies or 10,000 colonies to give im- 
mediate attention to the improve- 
ment of conditions under which he 
extracts and handles honey. 

It will be necessary to set aside a 
separate room in which to extract 
honey, not simply one corner of a 
warehouse which is used for general 
beekeeping work. The room will 
have to be well screened against 
flies and bees, the floors and walls 
will have to be washable and kept 
clean, all bees will have to be sep- 
arated from the combs before they 
are brought into the _ extracting 
room, and no honey extracted from 
any combs with brood. There should 
be a sump between the extractor 
and the honey pump, honey tanks 
will have to be kept covered in a 
well-screened room and rusty con- 
tainers (used cans) discarded. These 
are but the minimum requirements, 
and one can read between the lines 
for the type of floors, source of heat, 
water supply, clean clothing, and 
other items, 

The milk industry has spent mil- 
lions in improving conditions under 
which milk is produced on the farm 
and processed in the plant and are 
better off because of the improved 
facilities. Honey is a natural food 
that cannot carry disease-producing 
germs, as can milk, and it is not so 
much a matter of sanitation as it is 
to maintain the natural goodness 
imparted to honey by the plants, 
sunshine, and the honey bee. All 
honey should be of grade C, or bet- 
ter, before it goes into clean, whole- 
sale containers and beekeepers can 
produce this quality without heat- 
ing or straining the honey. A ma- 
ioritvy of the beekeepers have done 
this for years and all can do so with 
adequate preparation before the ex- 
tracting season comes around, but 
it will take the immediate attention 
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of all beekeepers to accomplish the 
results for this coming season. 

Small beekeepers may wish to 
team up with other beekeepers in 
their area and cooperative extract- 
ing rooms may be the _ practical 
answer in many _ districts even 
among commercial operators.—J. E 
Eckert, University of California, 
Davis, California. 


TEXAS, February 5 

Weather: Thx 
coldest weather 
of the season with 
a cover of ice and 


sleet occurred 
during the mid- 
dle of January 


over much of 
Texas. But there 
was little frost 
damage and the 
spell was of short 
duration with 
generally mild 
temperature prevailing since. Rain- 
fall during the month was below 
normal, however, soil moisture is 
still adequate in most areas, while 
the western third of the State re- 
mains in the grip of drouth which 
has prevailed so long over the 
Southwest, 

Bees and Plants: With plenty of 
sunshine and_ spring-like weather 
bees have ample opportunity for 
flight and the colonies in most sec- 
tions have resumed _ brood-rearing. 
Apparently many colonies have had 
a rather short broodless period. The 
luxurious growth of vegetation is a 
veritable sea of green with an abun- 
dance of wild flowers. The bees 
have been gathering considerable 
pollen and some nectar from Spring 
Beauty (Claytonia Simsii). Elms 
are providing some pollen and over 
a wide area bees have been gather- 
ing considerable pollen from the 
wild cedars and nectar from mistle- 
toe. In south Texas bees have been 
busy on joint-fir (Ephedra), elbow- 
brush, several wild mustards, and 
agarita is now coming into bloom. 
Considerable Hubam sweet clover 
was seeded in the early fall in that 
area. The fields are now being 
grazed and many of these will be 
reserved for seed production later 
in the spring. In the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley the citrus bloom is 
expected within a few weeks and 
the orchards are gradually coming 
back since the severe frost damage 
of 1951. It has been too dry in the 
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Valley for adequate bloom of early 
spring ground flowers. Northeast 
Texas has a rather large acreage of 
vetch with the fields in generally 
good condition, Throughout cen- 
tral and north Texas sweet clover 
was largely killed out by drouth 
last year and seeding of both Hu- 
bam and madrid varieties will soon 
be underway and the usual acreage 
of sweet clover may be expected 
this year. Over much of the State 
where moisture is ample and the 
weather continued mild, plants gen- 
erally are in tender condition and 
rather liable to frost damage from 
cold weather which may be expect- 
ed during the weeks ahead. 

Market: Honey in the retail mar- 
ket has been moving rather slowly 
since the holiday season. Grocers 
have adequate supplies on hand and 
prices remain steady. Supplies of 
honey in producers’ hands are fairly 
well exhausted. 

Miscellaneous: According to a re- 
port just released by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Texas, bee- 
keepers operated 304,000 colonies of 
bees during 1952. This is about the 
same number held during 1951. 
Honey production for the past year 
in Texas is estimated at 10,944,000 
pounds. This is 16 percent above 
the 1951 production but only 69 
percent of the amount produced in 
1950. Early inquiries and booking 
of orders for package bees and 
queens indicate a good‘demand dur- 
ing the coming season and shippers 
are looking forward to a good sea- 
son for this enterprise. A confer- 
ence was held on January 15 and 16 
at Terrell, Texas, consisting of vetch 
growers, beekeepers, agricultural 
extension agents, entomologists, and 
insecticide application men. The 
need of bees for pollination as well 
as the need for insect pest control 
was recognized. Accordingly rec- 
ommendations were proposed for 
procedure among vetch growers and 
beekeepers on a community basis. 
Insecticide applications are to be 
made according to recommendation 
of the area entomologist after bee- 
keepers are given due notice to 
move the hives from the area. A 
fully coordinated program will al- 
low beekeepers to place their colo- 
nies in communities of cooperating 
growers with ample safety of the 
bees for pollination service and ad- 
equate protection of the vetch crop 
against the ravages of insect pests. 

A. H. Alex, College Station, Tex. 
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WISCONSIN, Feb. 6 
Our January 
weather was so 
mild, one was in- 
clined to become 
suspicious of the 
weatherman and 
to wonder what he 
has in store for us 
for the next month 
or two, There was 
alternate thawing, 
snow, drizzle, 
some nice weather 
the tem- 





and 


freezing, 
with short periods when 
perature went below zero. 


On January 13 the thermometer 
went up to 40 degrees. At noon it 
was so pleasant we couldn’t resist 
the temptation to run out to see how 


the bees were getting along. We 
have two colonies with A.F.B. and 


we wondered if brood rearing had 
begun and if so, if there were any 
cells showing disease. In past years 
we have had disease, if any, show- 
ing up in colonies during the first 


week of February when we made 
our first inspection. 
Colonies examined on the 13th 


had two frames of brood with patch- 
es almost the size of one’s hand. The 
first yard we visited had _ been 
moved in early December and we 
wondered if this early brood rear- 
ing was due to the disturbance 
caused by moving, On visiting the 
next yard, however, where the cov- 
ers hadn’t been removed since Oc- 
tober, we found them in exactly the 
same condition. 

Comments on A.F.B. Inspecting 
the two infected colonies we found 
no evidence of disease. However, 
we had with us our sprayer contain- 
ing warm sugar syrup with one 
gram of soluble sodium sulphathia- 
zole in one gallon of syrup. As we 
inspected the combs we sprayed the 
bees lightly with the syrup, a meth- 
od suggested by Dr. C. L. Farrar. 
The object of this is to get all of the 
nurse bees to consume some of the 
syrup so that they may feed all 
larvae with sulpha thereby prevent- 
ing the development of the disease. 
Last summer we found this spray- 
ing method an excellent way to 
stop disease during the honey flow, 
enabling the bees to clean up the 
hives. The amount of syrup fed was 
not enough so that any of the sulpha 
would get into the surplus honey. 
We are enthused about the possibili- 
ty of being able to clean up A.F.B. 
by this method. If carried on cor- 
rectly and long enough, we believe 
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a colony will be entirely free after 
a certain period of time, Dr. C. L. 
Farrar advises that such colonies be 
under observation and free of dis- 
xase for about three years before 
considered clean. 

Market: Consumer demand has 
been good and we have been some- 
what surprised at the amount of 
honey being sold by leading super 
markets. The present methods of 
displaying all kinds of groceries on 
shelves where they can be seen by 
the consumer as they pass along the 
aisles has helped honey sales more 
than we realize. Remember when 
we complained that honey was put 
under the counter and the consum- 
er never saw it—could only get it 
by asking for it? Having beautiful 
looking honey in attractive contain- 
ers placed where it will catch the 
consumer’s eye creates ‘“impulse’”’ 
sales, especially if accompanied by 
promotion through newspapers, ra- 
dio, etc. 

I was pleased to hear grocery 
store managers complain when we 
ran out of honey about February 1. 
We had bottled our best clover hon- 
ey directly from the extractor in 
July and August. Sales were more 
brisk than usual and while these 
large super markets had another 
brand of honey of a light amber 
color, they liked our attractive white 
honey so much better that they real- 
ly complained when told we would- 
n’t have any more until the next 
crop comes in. Of course, we should 
supply them all the year around. It 
gives us quite a different feeling 
from the days when we had to urge 
them to stock our honey at all. We 
must put out a good product con- 
tinuously, be persistent, and event- 
ually buyers will come to us. How- 
ever, honey selling is not for those 
who are weak of heart; there is 
plenty of competition and the timid 
will be happiest selling to the bot- 
tler. 

Wintering Bee Colonies: The ar- 
ticle on page 83 of the February is- 
sue of this magazine, on “Studies 
on Overwintering Honey Bee Colo- 
nies’, by Dr. C. L. Farrar should be 
studied by all beekeepers. There 
has been far too much difference of 
opinion about what happens in bee 
colonies during the winter and the 
best methods of wintering in differ- 
ent sections of the country as well 
as other management problems. 
Such differences of opinion are bad 
for the industry. Only by careful 
scientific research can we find the 
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best methods. When they are found 
they should be adopted by all think- 
ing beekeepers. Only by finding 
and proving the facts will our argu- 
ments over methods cease. We need 
more research if we are to keep up 
with progress in other branches of 
agriculture. 

Miscellaneous: In early March we 
will begin to feed pollen supplement 
mixed with syrup in which one 
gram of sulpha per gallon has been 
added. This helps maintain normal 
brood rearing and may prevent new 
cases of A.F.B. Our most important 
problem from now until early June 
is to raise young bees so as to have 
large populations for the clover 
flow. We inspect colonies to see if 
combs of honey and pollen are 
available to the cluster around the 
brood. Colonies which escape No- 
sema infection and have a_ good 
queen then build up rapidly.—H. J. 
Rahmlow, Madison, Wisconsin. 





KENTUCKY, February 6 
Weather: We 
have had another 
mild winter with 
almost no snow 
and the ground 
has barely frozen 
on the surface. 
Bees have been 
able to fly occa- 
sionally in warm 
spells during the 
winter, The ter- 
rible drought of 
the summer did 
not end com- 
pletely until the 
rain in December and January fi- 
nally saturated the ground. 

Condition of Bees: Bees appear 
to be wintering well. The late flow 
from aster, although small, still 
furnished considerable winter 
stores. Many beekeepers supple- 
mented this by fall feeding of sugar 
or dark honey, and most of them 
left plenty of honey on the hives. 
As yet few hives have died. My 
previous report on the scarcity of 
foul brood in north central Ken- 
tucky was over optimistic. One bee- 
keeper with 175 colonies reports he 
destroyed a dozen colonies with 
A.F.B. during the summer, and 
other reports of disease come from 
the chief inspector. However, the 
fact remains that the amount of dis- 
ease is much less than it was two 
years ago, especially in the Louis- 
ville area, 

Honey Plants: The fall flow from 
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goldenrod and aster was below nor- 
mal due to the continued drought. 
However, in some localities a super 
of good quality goldenrod honey 
was harvested from the stronger 
colonies. The only part of the state 
that had a good season was the east- 
ern mountainous. district, where 
several beekeepers reported an 
above-average yield. An unusually 
early freeze on October 7 killed all 
but the hardiest plants and brought 
the fall season to an abrupt close. 

The first signs of spring are now 
in the air. Bees began collecting 
maple pollen on February 2. In ad- 
dition Chinese elm, dandelion, and 
the Chinese honeysuckle, the latter 
sometimes known as the breath-of- 
spring, are also coming into bloom. 

Market: Honey continues to sell 
briskly in the Louisville area. Con- 
siderable honey is being brought in- 
to the state from the north, south, 
and west. The writer has recently 
noted honey in the stores from such 
widely separate states as Tennessee, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Texas, Chunk comb hon- 
ey in quart jars is becoming increas- 
ingly popular, Several chain stores 
are carrying creamed honey. With 
the advent of television a new me- 
dium for the advertisement of hon- 
ey has been created. One firm, and 
one only, is using honey regularly 
as part of its televised advertising, 
and that is the Honey Krust Bread 
Company. They show a section of 
honey and a bottle of milk march- 
ing into a loaf of bread, as they 


proudly announce the ‘Milk and 
Honey Bread.” 
Miscellaneous: Interest in  bee- 


keeping is increasing steadily, at 
least in central Kentucky. Many 
beekeepers are increasing’ their 
number of stands. A modern pres- 
sure filter plant has been installed 
in Louisville, apparently the first 
in the state. There is a big need for 
a small inexpensive filtering unit 
for the small beekeeper who wants 
to sell his honey direct to the con- 
sumer. A course in beekeeping is 
to be taught at the State University 
at Lexington, this spring. The State 
Fair Board has more than doubled 
the amount of money to be used as 
prizes for honey exhibits this com- 
ing fall. Several new categories are 
being planned including one for the 
best set of honeys labeled as to 
floral source, 

Officers for the Kentucky State 
seekeepers’ Association for 1953 
are: president, Burton Peck, Louis- 
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ville; first vice-president, J. D. Lane, 
Erlanger; corresponding secretary, 
Louis P. Conrad, Louisville; treas- 
urer, Fred O. Miller, 1730 22nd St., 
Louisville; and recording secretary 
and editor of The Kentucky Bee 
Line, James E. Dierken, 1515 Beech 
Street, Louisville. The Association 
is fortunate to have Mr. Dierken as 
editor, as he is a lineotype man 
by profession and is able to set the 
type, courtesy of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Your editor would like to thank 
the many beekeepers who sent him 
samples of honey and information 
about honey plants in response to 
the request printed in this journal 
several months ago. — Harvey B. 
Lovell, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky. : 

* * * * 


OHIO, February, 3 

Weather: The first 
month of 1953 has 
just passed and we 
have had almost 
any type of weath- 
er you could men- 
tion, It has been an 
open winter here in 
Ohio most of the 
time. A great asset 
right now for bee- 
keepers and farm- 
ers alike would be snow-covered 
ground. Alternate freezing and 
thawing makes a battle for survi- 
val for wheat and young clovers. 

We have had considerable pre- 
cipitation during the past three 
months but we need more as our 
water table is much below normal. 
We are hopeful that the next three 
months will provide the necessary 
rain fall. May it come intermittent- 
ly and not all at once. 

Bees: During the latter part of 
December the bees enjoyed a couple 
of good flights. This was also true 
in January. 

Examination of colonies in late 
December revealed that they were 
still in excellent condition. In a 
few colonies there was some brood 
rearing. Some also required im- 
mediate feeding, Keep in mind that 
all colonies last fall were super 
strong and with an open winter 
food supplies have been consumed 
more rapidly than expected. Im- 
mediate examination of your colo- 
nies could prevent many spring 
losses. Don’t delay. 

Clover Condition: As mentioned 
before, young legume plants are 
having a battle for survival and in 
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many sections over Ohio there are 
fields where the young legume 
plants were so spotted that farmers 
have plowed them under. More 
winter plowing has been done this 
year than for many years past. 

Miscellaneous: Have you gotten 
all your apiary equipment repaired 
and ready for spring or are you one 
of those procrastinators? If you put 
it off two months longer then the 
word will have to be just plain la- 
ziness. ‘ 

Beekeepers are definitely an im- 
portant part of agriculture. But 
we keep ourselves on the lowest 
rung of the ladder. The reason, I 
believe, is this: Many individuals 
put inferior grades of honey on the 
market and this checks the sale of 
the better grades. They are unable 
to organize for their own benefit. 
The marketing of honey has practi- 
cally no advertising, except that 
done by the American Honey Insti- 
tute 

We all realize that the honey pro- 
duction in Ohio in 1952 was ex- 
tremely low. Of the 15 leading hon- 
ey producing states in the U. S. A., 
Ohio was number 12 with 6,622,000 
pounds. On December 15, 1952, the 
amount of Ohio honey in producers’ 
hands was 1,523,000 pounds. The 
total production of honey in the 
United States for 1952 was approxi- 
mately 27234 million pounds. Of 
this amount there was 77% million 
pounds in the hands of the produc- 
ers on December 15, 1952. Now if 
4 cent per pound could be set aside 
for all the honey produced in the 
U.S.A, for advertising purposes it 
would create the surprising amount 
this vear of about $682,000. This 
could create a national advertising 
campaign for the entire year. This 
would create a constant demand for 
all the honey produced in the U.S.A. 
It must be done on a National basis. 
Can you think of any article or any 
commodity that does not have ad- 
vertising to create advance sales? 

Years ago we all liked to look 
forward to the next year in hopes 
of getting a bumper crop of honey. 
Here in Ohio that day seems to have 
passed. Now we are satisfied to 
get an ordinary crop or even part 
of a crop, Sometimes we wonder 
just what constitutes a crop of hon- 
ey or what a crop looks like. 

We can give the beekeepers credit 
for one very good trait. They are 
the best and most lasting optimists 
in the world. They always look for- 
ward to a better crop next year. It 
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is a wonderful attitude to have and 
to hold. 

Some beekeepers have troub'e 
with skunks visiting their outyards 
and molesting the bees. Gleanings 
had several short pieces about 
skunks sometime ago. Now it is 
safe for you to get close to a skunk 
without having any fear of what 
might happen. Since our dollar has 
dropped to 53 cents in value it is 
reported that the skunk now carries 
a nickel instead of a cent (scent). 

Under the direction of the 
U.S.D.A. here in Columbus, Ohio, 
there is the OHIO Cooperative Crop 
Reporting Service, 424 New Federal 
Building, Columbus, Ohio. They 
release an excellent report on bees, 
honey, and beeswax. If you are in- 
terested, just mail a card to the 
above address and ask that you be 
placed on the mailing list. My good 
friend Glenn S. Ray is Agricultural 
Statistician there and if you address 
your request attention Glenn S. Ray 
I am sure it will receive immediate 
attention.—W. A. Coulter, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

* kk Kk 
MICHIGAN, February 5 
Wintering: Due to 
* the fact that we 
had a_egood fall 
flow in most areas 
of Michigan, bees 
should be well 
stocked with food. 
Winter weather 
has been quite 
mild in this area 
and consumption 
of stores is appar- 
ently not too heavy. Mr. Arthur 
White of Jackson, Michigan, showed 
me his scale colony record recently 
and it indicated a total loss in weight 
of nine pounds from October 15, 
1952 to January 20, 1953. In gen- 
eral, indications are that wintering 
will be good. 

Honey Plants: Hot dry weather 
last summer and fall caused some 
fear that legumes would be dam- 
aged in some areas. In spite of the 
oft-repeated statement that alfalfa 
doesn’t yield nectar east of the 
Mississippi River it looks’ very 
much as though the big part of 
Michigan’s crop comes from alfalfa. 
That bees work alfalfa profusely is 
easily seen by visiting the fields in 
bloom, In some studies of both 
harmful and beneficial insects of 
alfalfa during 1952 comparisons 
were made of the numbers of honey 
bees and wild bees working the al- 
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Wild bees included 
bumble bees, leaf-cutter bees, and 
others. During the early part of the 
season two to four wild bees of all 
kinds were counted for every 100 
honey bees. On one field in Huron 
County 500 honey bees were count- 
ed in company with the farmer and 
the county agent and not one wild 
bee was seen. This field was being 
left for seed and the seed was form- 
ing very well. The problem of hon- 
ey bees not tripping alfalfa well 
still exists, but such counts do point 
out the fact that no matter how ef- 
ficient individual wild bees may be 
they don’t do the job of pollination 
if they aren’t there. 


Markets: The 1952 honey crop 
went to market in a fairly orderly 
manner. Prices paid to producers 
by packers jumped by just about 
the same amount as the increased 
1952 support price. Whether sup- 
port price is good in the long run or 
not it is undoubtedly capable of 
regulating prices. In Michigan no 
beekeeper took out a loan or pur- 
chase agreement until very close to 
the deadline of December 31st. At 
that time a few beekeepers sought 
protection by taking out a purchase 
agreement, If this protected honey 
is sold through the trade before 
March 3lst we may get through the 
1952 season without loading any 
honey on the government. 


Meetings: The customary busi- 
ness meeting of the Michigan Bee- 
keepers’ Association was held in 
December and the annual Farmers’ 
Week meeting was held January 27 
and 28. Both were valuable meet- 
ings, but double the attendance 
would provide more encouragement 
to those who go to much trouble to 
arrange the programs. The _ asso- 
ciation provides the only means 
whereby action may be taken by 
beekeepers to collectively further 
their own interests. Every industry 
has fields for collective endeavor 
where individual action is ineffec- 
tive. It appears under Michigan 
conditions that many beekeepers 
who might be expected to attend 
meetings are working in factories 
or on other jobs during the winter. 
In order to attend they must give 
up pay as well as spend money for 
meals and travel. This condition 
may be more important than lack of 
interest. 


Dr. E. J. Dyce of Cornell Univer- 
sity appeared on the program three 
times. He showed slides and gave 


falfa flowers. 
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many good suggestions on honey 
house and packing plant equipment. 
Hot rooms in the honey house for 
heating and drying honey in the 
comb are desirable. Baffling honey 
at a low heat in long broad tanks 
is a trend replacing straining. Hon- 
ey pumps should run slowly or air 
will be churned in. Air is very ob- 
jectionable in packed honey. A 
vacuum gauge just before the pump 
will indicate when air is being suck- 
ed. 

Crystal nuclei seem to be the ma- 
iar factor in crystallization and heat 
is the only way to destroy them. 
Heat appeared more important than 
straining in delaying crystal forma- 
tion. Apparently dust can contain 
the nuclei or the factors that cause 
crystals. 

Editor Deyell was also a welcome 
speaker and provided some _ good 
food for thought on the subject of 
avoiding waste, particularly of time 
through not having a plan of work. 
Such things as getting out to the 
apiary without the smoker and driv- 
ing trucks empty soon lower the 
profits. Long distance operation 
can be expensive and surplus honey 
in a distant apiary must be weighed 
against the cost of extra mileage. 

Kenn Hazard gave an enthusias- 
tic talk on the Association’s success- 
ful venture with a honey queen the 
last two years. This has been one 
association advertising effort that 
has been remarkably successful in 
Michigan. Most of the credit of 
course is due to friend Hazard’s 
ability plus good fortune in choos- 
ing queens to date capable of intel- 
ligent cooperation in this venture. 

Other good talks, business, and 
entertainment, coffee and dough- 
nuts all contributed to a good 
meeting. E. C. Martin, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 








NEW YORK, February 7 
Misce!laneous: I 


have noted over 
the years. that 
most writers for 


this feature of 
Gleanings start out 
with the weather. 
By the time _ the 
reader goes over 
it, it is a month 
late and the news 
is old. What does 
a reader in Vermont care about the 
weather in Texas or in Kansas? It 
is true that weather conditions are 
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often trying, and it is boresome to 
listen to a radio sound out reports 
like this, ““‘We now take you to the 
Canadian Frontier, cloudy, winds 
10 to 12 miles per hour, temperature 
8 above zero, barometer falling, 
snow squalls over the Great Lakes.” 
Down in Florida in the land of sun- 
shine, other lucky beekeepers are 
having the time of their lives bath- 
ing, fishing, going to races, etc. In 
the meantime they are extracting 
honey from hives that collect it al- 
most all the time, and the flow of 
cash from this to their account is 
almost ceaseless. No wonder one 
wants to get away from it all and 
bask in a most delightful climate 
where the rich get richer and even 
the poor can have the treat of their 
lives. 

Inspection: It has always been my 
desire in writing articles for Glean- 
ings to suggest ways and means to 
better the conditions under which 
we all work, so as to provide more 
net income from the industry. This 
can be done through a better sys- 
tem of laws and regulations in re- 
lation to inspection work. A lot of 
us in New York feel that inspection 
laws can be changed to better pro- 
tect the commercial as well as the 
smaller beekeepers. In New York 
State, we have good inspection of 
apiaries. We all agree that good 
work has been done, but also look 
for improvement of existing rules 
and regulations to make it better. 
The writer would like to have sug- 
gestions concerning what is being 
done in other states to more fully 
control this disease problem. It is 
our number one problem, 


Locations: From time to time the 
problem of location comes up. What 
can be done to protect the rights of 
beekeepers in this matter? It is 
time that all States had some real 
rulings on this, either through a 
commission of beekeepers set up by 
the Legislature or in the form of a 
law which would require the regis- 
ter of all beekeeping locations as a 
matter of record, and a stiff fine for 
all those who try to “jump the 
—- This is number two prob- 
em. 


To sum it all up, I am for rigid 
inspection laws, definite laws on 
the rights of beekeepers’ locations, 
and the placing of State inspectors 
on full-time pay. These are defi- 
nite items to work for. Consider 
these at your next state meeting. 
—Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 
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ONTARIO, February 6 

Sanitary Honey 
Houses: For the 
past few years 
Ontario bee- 


keepers, thru 
Ontario Bee- 
keepers’  Asso- 


ciation have 
been endeavor- 
ing to popular- 
ize honey as a 
staple food through direct adver- 
tising and other methods. Coincid- 
ing with this movement has been an 
effort to improve conditions under 
which honey is extracted, processed, 
and packed. I thought it might be 
interesting to tabulate the recom- 
mendations approved by the Asso- 
ciation for construction and sanita- 
tion of honey houses as follows: 

1. Floors of all rooms in which 
honey is handled, extracted, process- 
ed, and packed, and of. storage 
rooms, shall be of impervious and 
easily cleaned material, and _ shall 
be smooth, in good repair, and kept 
clean. 

2. Walls and ceilings shall have 
smooth washable surfaces, and shall 
be kept clean and in good repair. 

3. All doors shall be bee and fly 
tight. 

4. All openings to the outside in 
the extracting and bottling room 
shall be screened, and kept in good 
a so that they are bee and fly 
tight. 

5. Water shall be supplied in suf- 
ficient quantity to meet the require- 
ments outlined. 

6. Outside toilet shall be at least 
20 feet from the plant. Such build- 
ing shall be screened and have a 
self-closing door. It shall be rodent 
proof. Where floors have a floor 
drain it shall drain underground in- 
to a septic tank or cesspool (for 
prevention of spread of A.F.B.) 

7. There shall be an adequate 
supply of clean water available. 
Clean and sanitary towels shall be 
provided at all times the honey 
house is in use. There shall be 
plenty of clean water available for 
washing equipment. Floors, knife, 
drainage boards, and other small 
equipment shall be washed daily. 

8. All extractors, tanks, and other 
equipment shall be stored in such 
a manner that they are properly 
nrotected from dust, dirt, rodents, 
insects, and other contamination, 
and not used for any purpose other 
than holding food products. All 
extractors, tanks, and other equip- 
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ment shall be kept free from dust 
and must be kept free of rust with 
suitable paint, 

9. Unsold product shall be stored 
in a clean and sanitary manner. 
All tanks containing honey shall be 
kept covered except when extract- 
ing is in operation, 

10. All containers shall be clean 
and sanitary before honey is packed 
in them. 

11. No heating equipment which 
gives off any dust or odor may be 
used in the honey house unless 
properly vented. 

12. Workers shall wear clean, 
washable outer clothing, and head 
cover at all times during extracting, 
processing, or bottling, and _ shall 
keep hands clean at all times. 

13. All vehicles used to transport 
supers shall be clean and sanitary. 
Supers shall be protected in transit. 

14. All supers shall be stored in a 
clean, dust free manner before ex- 
tracting. 

15. Honey house shall not be used 
for housing live stock at any time. 
No lavatory, cesspool, or buildings 
in which animals are housed shall 
be so situated or maintained as to 
permit any odors or fumes there- 
from to pervade any room or build- 
ing in which honey is being extrac- 
ted, packed, handled, or stored. 

16. Portable extracting plants 
shall be kept in as sanitary condi- 
tion as honey houses. 

Weather: The winter, if it can be 
called winter, which is now draw- 
ing to a close, is one of the mildest 
in years. During December and 


January, normally our cold months, 
most of our precipitation was rain. 
A few snowfalls, none of which de- 
posited more than a few inches of 
snow, quickly disappeared. Today 
there is no snow visible. Last week 
the dust was flying on dirt roads, 
and the fire department was called 
out to extinguish a grass fire, of all 
things. People are already begin- 
ning to talk about a year without a 
winter. However, March can and 
often does give us a real taste of 
good old Canadian winter weather. 

Bees apparently are wintering 
well, having had _ several flights. 
Continued activity is probably 
causing larger than usual consump- 
tion of stores, and brood rearing 
will be in progress, so feeding may 
have to be resorted to when warm 
weather arrives. 

We don’t know yet what injury, 
if any, has been inflicted on clover 
meadows by the lack of snow. 
Some ice has formed on the surface 
of the ground in low areas. We like 
to see a protective covering of snow 
throughout the winter months. 

Sales of honey have been brisk. 
The Ontario Honey Producers’ Co- 
operative reports that the big 1951 
crop is cleared up after two record 
breaking months of November and 
December, Sales of the 1952 crop 
are proceeding steadily. Some of 
this improvement at least can be 
credited to the advertising done by 
the O.B.A. and displays at fall fairs, 
and at the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition and Royal Winter Fair.—A. 
T. Brown, Peterborough, Ontario. 


KS 
Belated Note Regarding 80th Anniversary Issue 
By Dr. J. Alex Munro (now in Bolivia) 


While I would surely like to add 
a note for January Gleanings on 
what this magazine has done in the 
development of the beekeeping in- 
dustry I feel sure that it can not 
possibly arrive in time for publica- 
tion along with the rest of the fa- 
vorable accounts. I say favorable 
because everyone who knows the 
service this magazine has given 
throughout the years could not 
speak otherwise than favorably and 
enthusiastically. 

The fact is, some of us learned to 
read from Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
Some years ago I was reminded of 
this fact when I requested the pur- 
chase of a complete set of Gleanings 
for the library of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. Dean H. L. 
Walster who acted favorably on this 
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request said, at the time, that he 
had learned his first reading from 
his father’s copies of Gleanings, and 
that it was a pleasure to approve the 
purchase of so useful a magazine. 
I can recall the familiar sight of 
Gleanings from my early boyhood 
days because it was one magazine 
my father felt he couldn’t afford to 
be without. Gleanings has always 
maintained high standards from the 
scientific, practical, and any other 
standpoint. It has followed through 
in the development of the beekeep- 
ing industry in a wonderful way 
and its good influence has been felt 
far and wide. It is a pleasure to 
join with the many in congratulat- 
ing Gleanings in Bee Culture on 
this, its 80th anniversary of progress 
in behalf of beekeeping. 
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Odd Architecture of Bees 


By David Bone, Beckenham, Kent, England 


While going round the apiary one 
summer's day, I collected a number 
of scraps and scrapings of brace 
comb, as one always does, and roll- 
ed the fragments of soft warm wax 
tightly together into a solid ball, 
shown in the first photograph. This 
ball I happened to leave upon the 
inner cover of a stock whose feed- 
hole was open, there being some 
space between the inner and the 
outer cover. When I returned to 
that stock again, some nine days 
later, I found that the bees had most 
industriously fastened the ball of 
wax down to the crown-board, and 
had fashioned it into an odd sort of 
comb, built by excavation of a solid 
lump rather than by accretion of 
particles, which is their usual meth- 
od of building comb. The second 
photograph shows the _ resultant 
structure, I know that such things 
are common enough in any apiary; 
but a clear photograph of the phe- 
nomenon is not without interest. 

It has been argued from cases of 
this sort that bees do not build their 
cells as hexagons, but simply round, 
and that it is only the mutual pres- 
sure, so to speak, of the cells upon 
one another, that produces, without 
any intention or design on the part 
of the bees, the six-sided figure. It 
is said that if you were to squeeze 
a number of pliant round objects, 
such as peas, tightly together, they 
would take up this hexagonal form, 
and that soap-bubbles also tend to 
assume it automatically when they 
crowd together. In support of this 
theory that bees do not consciously 
fashion hexagons when they build 
comb, but get the intricate pattern 
more or less by accident, look at the 
second figure. There the isolated 
cells are seen to be round, or round 
where they are not in contact with 
other cells; but those cells in con- 
tact with each other show angulated 
flat sides, tending to the hexagonal 
where the cell is contiguous with 
others all the way round. The pho- 








tograph shows, fairly clearly, ex- 
amples of round isolated cells, of 
cells completely surrounded and 
impinged upon others, and of cells 
in an intermediate state, partially 
neighbored and moulded into flat 
sides and angles by other cells. The 
photograph shows these _ features; 
but I do not pretend to pronounce 
upon this perplexing and _ interest- 
ing problem. 


Shas 


Experiences Similar to Propolis Pete’s 
By Robert H, Rusher, Hyannis, Cape Cod, Mass. 


For some time now, I have been 
trying to “‘bracket’’ Propolis Pete 
in other words, to figure out just 
where he lives, or Keeps his “crit 
ters’. Mostly just idle conjecture, 
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but of course, I'd give a super of 
honey to be able to sit down with 
him and swap yarns—some tall and 
some short. Having just read his 
January column, I think he must be 
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next door, because my bees too were 
bringing in those same lumps of 
vellow pollen on the day after 
Thanksgiving. I think he’s right in 
assuming that it didn’t come from 
chrysanthemums, because the only 
species of them that I have _ seen 
bees work yield an orange-colored 
pollen. It may be that the yellow 
stuff comes from another species of 
“mums” that we both overlooked. 

Also, I have another parallel ex- 
perience to compare with his. My 
bees have one inch auger holes in 


the top story, and they likewise 
stopped them up with propolis, in 
varying degrees. Some _ stopped 


them up completely, some partially, 
and some hardly at all—just putting 
propolis in the space between the 
frames just back of the hole, but 
leaving plenty of bee space to get 
in and out. Well, I guess it’s just 
another case of the bees being a lit- 
tle smarter than we are. Last year 
they taught me one trick about 
boring those upper entrance holes. 
When boring them, I naturally held 
the auger at more or less right an- 
gles to the hive body. Put them on 
the bees, and inside of three days, 
they as much as painted a sign on 
the front door that said ‘‘any fool 
knows that water runs downhill’’— 
they had deposited propolis at the 
bottom of the hole on the inside, but 
none on the outside bottom, but had 
put a little lip on the top, to give the 
hole “pitch” so that water would 
neither blow nor run in. So, this 
year, I thought, “O. K. Girls, you 
know best,’ and bored all new bod- 
ies with an upward pitch. 

This veai, as cited above, they 
said, ‘“‘No use heating the second 
floor when we’re living on the first’, 
so they stopped some of the holes 
up while the cluster was downstairs. 
But on January 3rd, they had a good 
flight day, and apparently some of 
the cluster had moved upstairs, so 
during the flight, they had a crew 
in for alterations, and were busily 
opening up those “garret’’ holes, 
and the bees were rushing madly in 
and out, crowding the daylights out 


of the crew trying to enlarge the 
holes. It looked much like a fire- 
sale, with the bargain-basement 
fullbacks pushing and shoving for 
dear life, all trying to use _ that 
small hole at once. But then, we 


must consider that our little friends 
had been using propolis to condition 
their entrances according to the 
season for 8 or 10 million years 
when a new kind of being came up- 
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on this planet, now known as Nean- 
derthal man, and that that day was 
some 20 or 30 thousand years before 
the invention of entrance cleats and 
upper entrances in two-story hive 
bodies. They got by quite well then, 
apparently, and picked up a few 
tricks of the trade along the way, 
and put them to good use when the 
occasion presented itself. 

And here’s my third parallel to 
Propolis Pete: Several of my colo- 
nies are singing that same song that 
his were—‘It’s Nice to Have a Man 
Around the House’. Two of my 
colonies (One of them in the upper 
brackets as a producer), went into 
winter with young queens, bounced 
out a couple of drones on same said 
canuary 3rd, Ohe factor to which I 
attribute the tolerance of drones 
late in the season is a heavy fall 
flow and a mild fall and early win- 
ter, and we’ve had both. At the 
time when many colonies would be 
‘‘de-droning’”, my bees were still 
“laying away a little for a rainy (or 
snowy) day’. In fact, they were 
making better than a living on the 
20th of October. I also observed 
drones in my one hive last winter 
well into December, but there was 
certainly nothing wrong with the 
queen—she built up that colony so 
that I was able to divide it during 


fruit bloom, and the two colonies 
produced 25 percent more apiece 


than my per colony average, which 
was nothing to write home about 
this year—or have you heard of the 
dry weather? 


But who among us would keep 
bees if he could sit back and say 
“Well, that’s that. I don’t believe 
I can learn anything more about 
bees.” 

le, 
SECOND GLANCES 
(Continued on page 153) 
ways true; but, because of its in- 


terest, we often forget that the work 
really is hard. That, too, is a quite 
universal truth that most any work 
loses its drudgery if we can be ab- 
sorbed in it. 

Large bee clusters keep warm 
more easily than a smaller one will 
in proportion (page 97). As _ the 
heat loss is in proportion to the sur- 
face exposed and the small cluster 
has comparatively more surface, it 
is easy to understand this statement. 
It is one to bear in mind when pick- 
ing colonies for wintering next fall. 
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peshed & rensweud 


Are There Permanent Effects 
of Laughing Gas? 

There is a large and very 
active association of beekeepers in the 
nearby city of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
of which I happen to be a member, and 
the association is a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Beekeepers, both 
organizations working closely with the 
University of Massachusetts in Amherst, 
Massachusetts. Your article created much 
discussion at our recent meeting. Two or 
three of us desire to make further ex- 
periments with this gas, and would ap- 
preciate additional information if you 
would be willing to furnish it. 

You mention in your article that Nitrous 
C’xide “‘pills’’ can be obtained from certain 
European dealers. Do you happen to have 
the names and addresses of a few so that 
we may contact them? 

Have you been able to determine wheth- 
er the gas has any effect on the larvae? 
Did you lose any that you Know of? Does 
the gas have any effect on the activity of 
the queen? Do the bees continue at once 
their normal work? Or do some of them 
revert to their previous position in the 
hive, such as a working bee becoming a 
nurse bee, etc.? Does the queen continue 
with very little loss of time her normal 
activity of laying eggs or does she take a 
vacation so to speak? Is the temper of 
the hive affected? 

I shall appreciate whatever information 
you may be able to furnish us and will 
tell you of our results as soon as we are 
able to do so. The climate here in New 
England will naturally prevent us doing 


Question 


much until spring but I desire to get 
everything in readiness.—H >. Swasey, 
Mass. 

|Mr. Hundsdorfer replies:—Ed. | 


All your questions are logical and 
sensible, for no beekeeper should 
try short cuts or use chemicals in 
the care of his bees, unless they 
have been proven safe and harmless. 

In all my work with N2O in han- 
dling of bees, I never found any 
harm done to either bees, brood, or 


queen. Of course, I work fast (two 
minutes for applying) which takes 
a little skill and experience. In or- 


der to reach all the bees in the col- 
onies, close up the entrance for a 
few minutes. This helps to form a 
better anesthesia. The minute fresh 
air enters the colonies, the bees will 
come out to fan. Lifting the top 
cover will help a lot for a quicker 
recovery, Every bee will go on do- 
ing the job she did before gasing. 
Let us see why: 

The physical characteristics and 
behavior of the bees are based on 
inherited instincts, which again are 
based on combinations of units of 
inheritance, ‘‘genes and their group- 
ing as chromosomes’’. 

But sense of location is something 
else. The bees have to learn their 
location the first two weeks of their 
short lives, and how quickly they 
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forget their place of birth when 
swarming, we all know. So it is 
understandable that the anesthesia 
affects things they have learned and 
not the inherited instincts. 

To produce a good condensed N20 
gas, the smoker should have an ex- 
tended spout as shown in this mag- 
azine in the December issue. I use 
a three inch smoker and when ready 
for gasing, just tilt the cover for- 
ward and push on the extended spout 
cover. As fuel, woodchips or rotted 
wood is best (no gunny sack), Two 
to three teaspoonfuls of ammonium 
nitrate on top of the evenly burn- 
ing fuel and four to six strokes, puts 
the bees to sleep. Flatten the end 
of the spout in order to get the gas 
directly into the hive body. 

Requeening with this gas method 
requires careful manipulations and 
some previous experience in its ap- 
plication. My suggestion is to put 
the bees to sleep late in the evening 
and do a complete job of anesthesia, 
then run the queen in either from 
the top or front entrance. If check- 
ing the next day be very careful not 
to disturb the bees unduly. If you 
listen with your ear on the hive 
body, you can tell if the queen is 
being accepted or is balled. 

The firm that sells laughing gas 
pills in Germany is Heinrich Hem- 
mann, Hassloch in Pfalz, West Ger- 
many. 


Syrup Granulates in Combs 

Question. Do you have any kind of acid 
or anything to stop syrup from going back 
to sugar after the bees carry it into the 
cells?.—B. C. Bess, N. C. 

Answer: In order to prevent sug- 
ar syrup from granulating in the 
combs, you should add tartaric acid 
to the syrup. About *4 ounce of the 
acid to each 25 pounds of granu- 
lated sugar used, adding the acid 
when the syrup is hot should retard 
granulation. Some years ago when 
we fed a large amount of sugar syr- 
up in the fall for winter stores, we 
used tartaric acid. At present we 
feed very little sugar syrup. You 


can buy this acid at any drug store 


How Bees Carry Nectar 

Question: Do bees carry nectar from 
the field in the digestive tract, or have 
they a different container for that pur- 
pose?—C. E. Norris, Nebr. 

Answer: Bees carry nectar from 
the blossoms to the hive in their 
honey sacs which are located adja- 
cent to their honey stomachs, 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 


Commercial State Bank Building 


It often jars us a little to recall 
that everyone doesn’t embrace hon- 
ey into his daily life as we do. Hon- 
ey enters our conversation, our 
thoughts, our writing so often that 
it has become an intimate pal and 
close associate. 

So it is with you. So it is with 
anyone who lives and thinks about 
honey as frequently as beekeepers 
and honey merchants do 

But it is a mistake to assume that 
honey is as commonplace a_ food- 
stuff to others as it is to us. We 
must remember that the average 
man on the street thinks of honey 
only if a newspaper clipping, ad- 
vertisement, or a particular culi- 
nary work of art happens to bring 
it to his mind. It is all too easy for 
us to assume he knows as much 
about honey as we do and is as ea- 
ger to use honey as we are. For 
then we sit back and expect him to 
buy as much honey as we want him 
to buy. 

Sadly enough, Mr. Average Man 
cares not a hoop about honey or 
about any food until he develops a 
desire for it, We say “develop” be- 
cause we mean just that. One word 
of praise about honey won’t make 
a dent on him; two words will put 
an idea into his head; three will 
make him try it; four makes him 
try it again; and five might make 
him a confirmed user. 

In simpler language, you can’t 
tell him once and expect Mr. Aver- 
age Man to swallow it hook, line, 
and sinker and to rush out and buy 
a year’s supply of honey. You have 
to tell it again and again. The 
American Honey Institute’ can’t 
send out one release to one news- 
paper and expect anyone to sit up 
and take note; we know we have to 
send out release after release after 
release to pound the idea of honey 
into the American mind. 

This idea of repetition might seem 
a little monotonous to those of us 
who count honey as one of our good 
friends. But it is nonetheless the 
only way to persuade others that 
honey can be their good friend, too. 

Wave after wave of honey infor- 
mation in the form of recipes and 
feature releases will bring the con- 
sumer to the honey way of thinking. 
It is the only way that will bring 
results. 
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Madison 3, Wisconsin 

An executive from a large chain 
store group in California told those 
who attended the meeting that it is 
the recipe that sells the food. It 
has been proven and the executives 
are so much sold on recipes that a 
Recipe Board has been put in each 
store. 

Many of our honey folks owe 
their success in business to Honey 
Recipes. Why don’t you try it and 
purchase at cost leaflets to give to 
your customers? Order leaflets to- 
day! You may get one hundred as- 
sorted leaflets by sending $1.00 to 
the American Honey Institute, Mad- 
ison 3, Wisconsin. 

——S 


Crystallized Comb Honey 
By Olive Burr, El Centro, Calif, 
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C. C, Badger of the State of Ohio 
January Gleanings, has comb honey 
that has crystallized, and it is a 


problem. “Asked and Answered” 
says: “Melt the stuff up and dispose 
of the honey as liquid honey, and 
the wax as beeswax.” 

Here in El Centro, California, 
where we have the athol tree, honey 
from that tree crystallizes as soon as 
gathered, and during our hottest 
weather. But the crystallization of 
the honey is an asset to us and not 
a problem. It is disposed of (that is 
our limited crop) as _ crystallized 
comb honey. And there are those 
who have been educated concerning 
it and are familiar with it, who of- 
ten prefer it to alfalfa comb honey, 
—that does not crystallize (as quick- 
ly.—Ed.) 

The picture shows the manner of 
production and disposal—produced 
in shallow frames, cut into blocks, 
wrapped in waxed paper, and fas- 
tened with a stapling machine. 
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Just News 


Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association (Mass.) will hold their 
next regular meeting at their Win- 
ter Quarters at the Mass. State Ex- 
perimental Field Station at Wal- 
tham on March 28. There will be 
reports of the Bee exhibit at the 
Annual Spring Flower Show to be 
held under the auspices of the Mass 
achusetts Horticultural Society 
March 15 through the 21st where 
the Association will have a big dis- 
play of bees, beekeeping, and ma- 
terials using beeswax, honey, and 
the importance of pollination, The 
display is under the direction of 
member and Chairman of the Ex- 
hibit, Victor Thomas of Watertown. 
It is planned to make this the largest 
and most interesting exhibit that 
the Association has put on in their 
many years of experience in this 
Show. Tens of Thousands of New 
Englanders visit the Show each year 
and many of them have been intro- 
duced to bees and beekeeping for 
the first time in their lives and 
many hobbyists have taken up bee- 
keeping after talking to Middlesex 
members on the subject. The Feb- 
ruary meeting held the 28th was 
highlighted by the motion picture 
of bees and beekeeping for the ben- 
efit of those who are to man the 
booth at the Show so that all will 
have the answers to questions fresh 
in their minds. — John H. Furber, 
Sec.-Treas. 


The North Carolina State Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its 
annual Spring Meeting in Raleigh, 
N. C., on Friday, March 20, 1953. 
The beekeepers will meet in the 
new Biological Science Building on 
the campus of North Carolina State 
College. This building is a part of 
a multi-million dollar expansion 
program which the college has un- 
dergone in recent years. Persons 
attending the meeting will be able 
to inspect the excellent teaching 
and research facilities available in 
the various departments of the col- 


lege. An interesting program is 
being planned for the beekeepers 
and arrangements are being made 


for guided tours around the campus. 
—Eugene B. Finch, Sec.-Treas. 
x * * * 

Western Missouri Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will meet Sunday, March 
8, 1953, at 7011 Prospect, Kansas 
176 


City, Mo., at 2:30 P. M. Mr. Dan 
B. Meader, Assistant County Agent 
of Jackson County, will speak on 
“Sprays and Spraying’. Visitors 
welcome.—Mrs. R. W. Qornforth, 
Secy.-Treas. 


The Worcester Natural History 
Museum will sponsor again this 
year the Bee school for beginning 
beekeepers. Mr. Philip Pike, Presi- 
dent of the Worcester County Bee- 
keepers’ Association is in charge of 
the lectures. 

March 7—History and anatomy of the 
honey bee.—Eugene Trainor. 

March 14—Bee diseases and poison spray 
—Randolph Smith. 

March 21—Regular meeting of the Wor- 
cester County Beekeepers’ Association: Dr. 
Max Ginns: Effect of Fluoridation of Wa- 
ter on Humans, Animals and Insects. 
March. 28—Production of extracted 
ey, wintering and care of 
Philip Pike. 
April 4—Comb 
Poole. 

April 11—General management and swarm 
control—George Moore. 

April 18—The Honey Bee as a pollinating 
agent and honey plants for continuous 
nectar flow—Roscoe Johnson. 

April 25—Hiving a package of bees in the 
class room. Hiving swarms, feeding new 
swarms, absconding—Wallace Parker. 

B. W. Richardson, Chairman of publicity. 








hon- 
equipment 


honey production—Henry 


te 


The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting at 2:30 P. M., Sunday, Kar. 
15, at the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 
Lockwood Avenue, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Our guest speakers will be 
Dr. W. L. Coggshall, Cornell’s Ex- 
tension Apiarist and our own West- 
chester County Agricultural Agent, 
Mr. Walter Androsko. All persons 
interested in beekeeping are wel- 
come at our meetings. At our 11th 
annual banquet held Jan, 18th, the 
following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Alfred A. Roth, 


president; Harold McConaghe and 
Ernest Scheidt, first and second 
vice-presidents; Miss Bernadette 
Miller and James A. Bailey, re- 


named secretary and treasure re- 
spectively.—Carlton E. Slater, Pub. 
* e+ &£ & 

According to a_ recent clipping 
from the Boston Daily Globe, Pa- 
trolman Douglas Newhook, for 23 
years a Boston policeman, with a 
partner, Leonard Smith, operates 
an interesting sideline supplying 
bees for pollination. They ship all 
the way from the Vermont-New 
Hampshire line to the cranberry 
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YUM 


growing country by the Cape Cod 
canal. Around 450 colonies of bees 
are rented. Here is a policeman 
who breeds bees to beat his beat! 

David Schwartz, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, a life time beekeeper also re- 
tired pastor of Amish Christian 
Church, passed on recently at the 
age of 90. 

* * &® * * 

Andrew Gordon Dye, Rochester, 
N. Y., a long-time prominent bee- 
keeper passed away on December 
17, at the age of 76, following a 
brief illness. He leaves a wife and 
three sons. His two sons Leonard 
A. and Charles will carry on bee- 
keeping. 

Tazewell Beekeepers’ Association 
held a mid-winter meeting on Feb. 
8th in Pekin, Highlights of the 
meeting were: Re-election of the in- 
cumbent officers: O. D. Price, 419 
Willow St., Pekin, President; J. 
Jachman, 500 Swords Ave., Peoria, 
Secretary; report on general con- 
dition of bees; schedule of summer 
meetings. The next meeting date 
was set for March 15, in Pekin.— 
Joseph Jachman, Secretary. 

koe ok * ® 
THE OHIO BEEKEEPERS’ 
SHORT COURSE 
At B & Z Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 


ft 


Farm and Home Week, Mar. 24-27, 1953, 
H. R. Swisher, Presiding 
March 24 Address: 
9 a.m. H. R. Swisher, President, Ohio 
Beekeepers’ Association, 1733 Sunset. 


Springfield, Ohio. 

Appointment of Committees: 

10 a.m. “Through the year with a 
bee colony’.—R. L. Livermore, 
keeper. Belle Center, Ohio. 

11 a.m. Panel Discussion: 

“The essentials of good beekeeping 
equipment”. H. R. Swisher, Leader. 
12:30-2 p.m. Demonstrations of assembling 

and care of beekeeping equipment: 

Jere Frazer, G. B. Lewis Co., Chillicothe, 


honey 
Bee- 


Ohio; John Buchanan, A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio; E. L. Fisher, F. W. Muth 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Elmer Smith, Benton Ridge, O. - Presiding 


2 p.m. Symposium: 


“Encouraging youth rojects in bee 
culture”. G. H. Griffith, Vocational Ag- 
riculture Teacher, Westerville, Ohio. 

3 p.m. Some ideas from Michigan: 

Prof. E. C. Martin, Michigan State Col- 

East Lansing, Michigan. 

Motion Pictures: 

“Pollination and Spittle bug Control”. 

(By Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 

mington, Delaware). 

Evening 
H. R. Swisher, Presiding 

Discussion: Apiary inspection, policies, 

procedures, diagnosing brood and adult 

bee diseases. Leader - S. E. Bailey, State 

Department of Agriculture, Columbus 


lege, 
pm 


— 


15, Ohio 
March 25 Elmer Smith, Presiding ' 
9 a.m. “Let's stop leaks in beekeeping”. 
March, 1953 


M. J. Deyell, Editor, Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, Medina, Ohio. 

10 a.m. “Reesarch and bee culture”. 
Dr. W. E. Dunham, Dept. Zoology & En- 
tomology, O.S.U., Columbus, Ohio. 

11 a.m. Discussion: 
“Experiences with hybrid bees’. Lead- 
er - E. W. Long, Beekeeper, St. Paris, O. 

Business meeting of Ohio Beekeepers’ As- 

sociation: 

2 p.m. Facts about honey: 
Prof. E. C. Martin, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan. 

3 p.m. Economic trends as they may effect 
the beekeeper: 
Dr. R. D. Patton, Professor of Economics, 
O.S.U., Columbus 10, Ohio. 

4 p.m. Queen and package bee industry: 
Chas. A. Reese, Extension Apiarist, 
O.S.U., Columbus 10, Ohio. 


* * * Ke € 


At the February meeting of the 
Essex County (Mass.) Beekeepers’ 
Association, the following officers 
were elected: Stephen A. Lovejoy, 
Jr., President; Harlan E. Glidden, 
Vice-President; Robert Ross, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; and Walter Cope- 
land, Delegate to Mass. Federation 
of Beekeepers’ Associations. B. W. 
Richardson of Worcester County 
give an interesting talk on packag- 
ing and sale of honey. Wallace 
Parker, Secretary of Mass, Federa- 
tion of B.K.A. gave a report of the 
annual Federation meeting. The 
March 14th meeting will feature 
pictures of New England flowers by 
Prof. Wells of Melrose. All bee- 
keepers and flower enthusiasts wel- 
come. Meeting at Extension Hall, 
8 P. M.—Stephen A. Lovejoy, Jr., 


President, 
eee¢ @ 


U.S.D.A. Asks for Bids on 
Five-Pound Honey 

United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C., February 13, under the sig- 
nature of E. M. Graham, Chief of 
the Specialty Crops Division of the 
Fruits and Vegetable Branch, sent 
an invitation to honey packers to 
bid on processing and packing in 
five-pound containers of honey 
which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration may acquire under the 
price support program. Any hon- 
ey packer wishing to participate in 
this program should contact the 
Fruits and Vegetable Branch not 
later than March 5th for copies of 
terms and conditions in processing 
of honey. 

*kk & € 

“Honey for Breakfast Week’’ be- 
gins on Easter Sunday, April 5. 
Write to American Honey Institute, 
Commercial Bank Building, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, for suggestions. 
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Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- ) oo 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted ——_—_— 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word FOR 
such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- r ame | 
ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by Hye ff 
the 10th of the month preceding publication. —_ < 
HONEY FOR SALE CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Light ex- ~FOR- 
Aaa . tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- vard ec 
WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of ple. 60-pound cans furnished if desired [I hay 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best W. R. Moomaw,. Stone Creek. Chio. deal 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, —— —— . . Three | 
Onsted, Michigan ~ WANTED — White extracted or comb 
: . —_——__—— . honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey FOR 
ANY ye gf anon. Alexander Co., Millersport, Ohio. nating 
Co., 619 _ Reynolds ae WANTED honey in all grades. Highest F. 4. 
IOWA Honey. one _can or truck loads. cash prices paid. Submit samples. Schultz FOR 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. &0-pour 
CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX } re; a 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. WANTED—Mail samples, advise quantity honey 
800 Cans White Clover Honey. John and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY 
Tideswell, 2711 North 63rd St.. Omaha, SALES COMPANY. 1808 NO. WASHING- Good 
Nebraska. TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. ed } 
FOR SALE—Sweet clover honey, 17c a _ WANTED — Honey all grades. Quote atiee ot 
ound; Heartsease honev, lic a_ pound, prices and send sample. Write Stoller : 
enj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebr Boney Farms, Latty, Ohio. FOR 
500 Cans Washington's best white al- | WANTED—Carloads or_ less of honey a 
falfa sweet clover honey. Sires Honey ae pre Any ereee. — sample and a 
- . est cash price. exander Company, 819 
Compeny, Yakima, Washington. —— —_— Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. < FOR 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED _ J WANTED —All "grades extracted honey a ae 
——————————————— # er > F ¢ Ae 2 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can Creek Honey’ Farms Londen, Onko. Deer Fremor 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- —— 1A ne FOR 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to _ WANTED: Pay over market price fo pocking 
sell for cash only or on COD terms ex- clean, average bright beeswax. Also we da att 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- render cappings and combs. Roscoe F Would 
tablished his credit with the seller. Wixson, Dundee, ' ae Pox 3 
CASH for your comb honey and_all _ WANTED—Buckwheat honey. Eastern 
types extracted. Send sample and best Food Products, 115 Division Ave., Brook- FOR 
price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 No. High lyn. N. Y La 
St., Columbus 14, Oh ~- — eee 
CASH for <a “Write as to quan- Cellulo 
tity and we will quote price. Muench- FOR SALE tons pe 
Kreuzer rr Candle Co., I Inc., Syracuse, N. % 2 WRITE FOR CATALOG — Guallty Wee 2-spa 
‘ : 3 e oot 
“HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and va- Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- +] me 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- a 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- es : 
Company, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- oe 
21, California. sane sted, Michigan. i Pig 
HONEY WANTED, any amount. If you - THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog bove 
want more for your honey, sell it to Clo- published (64 pages) free for the asking. rs 
verdale Honey Co., Fredonia, N. Listing many items not found in other equipn 
WRITE FOR shipping tags and "quota: Catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save £4500 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from el WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARK- ne ve 
one pound up and if you have over 25 pe teon ste KENTUCKY. ; Compa 
pounds let us work it into foundation for BEE SUPPLIES—Tin packages: 10 sizes FOR 
you at a 25 percent saving. Walter T glass jars; paper shipping supplies; win- ers 1 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. dow cartons and other items. Roscoe F. Sharon 
WANTED—Light amber clover, amber, Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. _ ‘6 
oldenrod, buckwheat. Advise what you The only comb foundation plant in the vith 4 
ave for immediate delivery. Roscoe F. east. We sell foundation, work your wax, vt 
Wixson, Dundee, _ render combs and cappings. Robinson's t 
CASH PAID for white and amber ex- Wax Works, R. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y._ oo a 
tracted honey. Send samples and _ state BEE SUPPLIES. Catalog free. Hodgson three 
quantity available. Prairie View Honey Ree Supplies Ltd., 575 13th Ave., New arn 
Company, 12303 - 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich Westminster, B. C., Canada ») +} 
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FOR SALE 500 supers and frames 
which have been sterilized, £0c each; also 
tops and bottoms. Chester Kintner, Al- 
vordton, Ohio. 

FOR SALE — New heart cypress 10- 
rame bottom boards. K 10 or more, 
$1.00 each: 50 or more, 90 cents each; 100 


or more, 85 cents each. 1 nailed up sam- 
ple. postpaid, $1.25. Fred L. Poole, Eliza- 
thtown, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 





SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling, $1.00 postpaid Instant Frame 
Spacers — eight-nine, specify size, $1.50 
postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 
°6 Jackson St.. New Rochelle, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — Approximatey 1500 10- 
rame hive bodies and frames; 45-frame 
extractor, Brand melter, etc. No reason- 
eble offer refused. Vanderbeek Fur Farm, 
Crookston, Minn. 


FOR SALE—AIl of my bees and queen 


ard equipment: 10-frame in good shape. 
I have passed 74 Write me for a good 
deal Mille~’s Apiaries. Geo. D. Miuller, 
Three Rivers, Rt. 1, Texas 

FOR SALE 30 Root 3-frame queen 

iting hives in good condition, $1.C0 each. 
P. J. Poo'tey, Mitchell, S. D 

FOR SALE—1000 or more once_ used 
&0-pound eans just like new, 25c F.O.B. 
ere: also wanted white clover extracted 
hon Honeymoon Products Co., 39 E. 
Menry St., River Rouge 18, Mich. 

Good used honey drums $1.95 each. 
sed 5-gallon cans, 25¢c each The Hub- 
bord Apiavies. Manufacturers Bee Sup- 
plies and Comb Foundation, Ciasted, Mich. 

FOR SAILE—Warehouse and three-room 

rH Sanford. Colorada Good honey 
vroducing area. San Luis Valley. Terms 
G. C. Walker, Pharr, Texas. 


FOR SALE 
rames $1.90 
rd equipment 
Fremont, Des 


FOR SALE: Well-established honey- 
peeking and bee business in Western Can- 
da showing good profits over the years 
Would require twentv thousand to handle 
Pox 353, Gleanings in Bee Culture, Me- 

1a, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Complete 10,000 jars, per 
hour automatic and semi-automatic 
hottle filling unit, as follows: 1 16 sheet 
Cellulo filter (14-inch sheets) capacity, 6 
tons per 7 hours: 1 Bump pump for filter; 
2-spout automatic Elgin bottle filler with 


450 extracting supers with 
each : frame extractor 
cheap J. F. Chapin, 942 
Moines, lowa 


oot extension track, capacity, 1600 bot- 
tles per hour 1 13-foot stainless steel 
track bottle conveyer: 1 National semi- 
itomatie labeler, capacity, 1200 bottles 

hor: 1 Taco flash heater; 10 5C-pound 
bags filter aid; 1500 filter sheets. All the 
hove equipment is from one to. three 

rs old and in perfect condition. This 
equipment new would cost not less than 
1500 We will give a new guarantee for 
1 vear. The price is $2950. Alexander 


Company, 819 Reynolds Rd., Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: 29 shallow extracting su- 
rs with frames Alfred Briggs, New 
Sharon, Iowa 

16 colonies. averaging 3 hive’ bodies, 

th this year's honey Standary equip- 

it. hin bodies, $1.25 each, bottoms & 

$1.00 each: frames. 10 cents each 

All embled and painted and less than 

three vear old Johannessen 1856 
Stoarnlee, Long Beach 15, California 

> hives of bees 29 »-gallon cans of 
honey Frank Noel, RD 1, Stroudsburg, 
Penna 
March, 1953 





HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

















Michigan 
Headquarters 


for 


Bee Supplies 


Comp’‘ete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 


Michigan Bee and 
Farm Supply 


510 N. Cedar St. 
Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 























ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.75 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen 3.50 
Queens, each .80 


Book early and be sure of your shipping 
dates. 10% will book orders, balance 10 
days before shipping date. Live delivery 
guaranteed 

BAYOU BEE CO. 


Rt. 1 Box 49 Montegut, La. 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Prices for Early Bookings 
3-Banded Italian Bees & Queens 
Check these features: 

1. Shipping charges prepaid 
2. Guaranteed safe arrival 
3. Health’ certificate with 
each shipment ; 

4. Queens clipped and paint- 
ed, if desired, at no extra 
cost ; 

5. Shipper rated in Dun & 
Bradstreet 

6. Ne increase in price over 
last season 
19 5 3 PRICES DELIVERED 

PREPAID 
Queens 2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-lb. 5-Ib. 
& & & & 
(each) qn. qn. qn. qn. 
1 - 24 $1.10 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.0 
25-99 1.00 3.75 4.70 5.65 6.60 
100-499 95 3.50 4.40 5.30 6.20 
(For queenless packages — 
deduct price of queen.) 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE 
IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Terms: One-third upon receipt of or- 
der, balance 10 days before shipment 


. C. BRUNSON 
(formerly lessee) 
Carolina Honey Company 
P. O. Box 188 Phone 4641 
Hampton, South Carolina 








FOR SALE; 51 colonies bees in Root 10- 
frame hives with supers and honey; in- 
spected. Scott R. Lyon, Bellville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: 100 well fed colonies. Al- 
so pollen combs. Also my plan to manu- 
facture hives at one third cost. Wayne 
Keller, Oshkosh, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE: 125 colonies of bees, su- 
pers, and extracting equipment. Garrison 
Roebuck, R. R. 2, Rockford, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 300 colonies of bees in 
double ten-frame standard hives. All in 
good condition. Health certificate fur- 
nished. F. W. De Temple, Darien Center, 
New York. 


100 two-story colonies bees, metal cov- 
ers, state inspected at time of sale. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers’ Bee 
Supplies & Comb Foundation, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Forty colonies bees, extra 
hives and equipment, supers, frames, etc. 
Wesley Arnold, Hazel, So. Dak. 


Four hundred Standard 10-frame hives 
bees in Upper Snake River Valley of Ida- 
ho at Blackfoot. Cozy Nook Honey Co., 
313 West 138 St., Hawthorne, Calif. 


PRICED to sell, 200-400 colonies of bees 
located in Glenn County Calif. Paul Wil- 
son, Westwood, Calif. 

300 colonies, 10-frame, one-story, in 
Midwest apple orchards, divide for clover, 
$7.00 per colony. Box W5, Gleanings, 
Medina, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—114 colonies bees run for 
comb honey and equipment in excellent 
condition. Mrs. H. Boyd, Cape Vincent, 


aN. . 


















































Three-Banded Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 
Quality and quantity with the 
kind of service you have a 


right to expect. 
2-Ibs. 3-Ibs. 4-Ibs. 
Queens w/q w/q w/q 
1- 25 $1.15 $3.00 $3.90 $4.85 
25- 50 1.05 2.90 3.80 4.75 


50-100 1.00 2.85 3.75 4.65 


Homan Bros. 
R. 2 Shannon, Mississippi 


PACKAGE BEES 
AT COST PLUS 





Never Better Never Cheaper 


The Coffey Apiaries 


Whitsett, Texas 
180 


50 Standard hives of bees, supers of 
drawn comb, extractor and equipment. 
No. disease. All $500. Don Cotner, Card- 
ington, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: 70 two-story colonies Ital- 
ian bees; 60 shallow supers with combs; 
40 shallow bodies; 25 bottoms; 20 inners; 
55 excluders; 50 Porter escapes; 50 coinb 
honey supers for 4!4 plain sections; 500 
4', plain sections; 30 10-lb. feeder pails; 
200 mating nukes, take four shallow 
frames; 30 twin mating nukes, take frames 
51, x 8 E. G. Carr, Pennington, N. J. 














BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold, or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 

BOOKING ORDERS for 1953. Cauca- 
sians. 2-lb. pkg. $3.00; 3-lb. pkg. $4.00. 
Untested Queens, $1.00 each. Lewis & 
Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


~ GCOD PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 














for 1953 Three-Banded Italians only. 
Outstanding honey producers. Long ex- 
perience, ample _ financial responsibility. 


and over 1000 colonies to draw from 
makes this a safe place for your order 
Write for prices. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick. 
Alabama. 


THREE BANDED Italian bees and 
queens, extra good workers and gentle to 
work with. 2-lH. with queen, $3.50; 3-lb. 
with queen, $4.50. Select queens, 1 to 25, 
$1.20; 25 to 50, $1.10; 50 up, $1.00 each. 
Alamance Bee Company, Graham, N. C., 
Phone 4703. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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THE NORMA ROY APIARY italian 
bees, 3 pounds with untested queen, $3.50; 
4 pounds with untested queen, $4.00. Live 
delivery and a health certificate with 
shipment. Norma E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, 
Louisiana. 

YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS, package 
bees. Health and service guaranteed. For 
early delivery, place orders now. H. ; 
Calfee, Niceville, Florida. 


YANCEY HUSTLER Package Bees and 
Queens. Ready April Ist. 2-lb. pkg. with 
queen $3.50; 25 or more, $3.25 each. 3-Ib. 
pkg. with queen, $4.50; 25 or more, $4.25 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Caney 
Valley Apiaries, 2500 Nichols Ave., Bay 
City, Texas. 

CAUCASIAN queens, young laying. 
1-19, $1.10; 20 up, $1.00 each. Fred Brock, 
McDonald, Tenn. 


IMPROVED ITALIANS 600-lb._ strain, 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.75; 3-lb. pkg. 
with queen, $3.60. Henry Loehr, Cald- 
well, Texas. 

Due to physical condition I will not 
have any bees and queens for sale in 1953. 
D. P. Green, R. 2, De Land, Florida. 


YELLOW ITALIAN bees and queens. 
Real producers, health certificate, satis- 
faction guaranteed. 2 pounds with queen, 
$3.75; 3 pounds with queen, $4.75; queens, 
$1.00 airmail postpaid. O. E. Brown, Rt. 
1, Asheboro, North Carolina. 


~ CAUCASIAN bees and queens. They 
are extra good workers and very gentle. 
2-lb. with queen, $3.50; 3-ib. with queen, 
$4.50. Select queens, 1 to 25, $1.20; 25 to 
50, $1.10; 50 up. $1.00 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Black River Apiaries, Rt. 1, 
Currie, N. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and queens, 
very gentle and very yellow, 2-lb. with 
queen, $3.50; 3-lb. with queen, $4.50. Se- 
lect queens, 1 to 25, $1.20; 25 to 50, $1.10; 
50 up, $1.00 each. Carolina Bee Farm, 
Graham, N. C., Phone 7731. 


____ MISCELLANEOUS __ 


WANTED—20-frame Root Simplicity ex- 
tractor and uncapping spin drier. Sueper 
Apiaries, Webster City Iowa. 

CAR LOAD 5-pound f friction top pails 
just received for prompt shipments to you. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


~ WANTED: Lease or - purchase bees. Ref- 
erences furnished. Prefer Montana or 
Idaho. A. M. Fowler, Sunnyside, Wash. 


a HELP WANTED 


















































RELIABLE experienced man in  ex- 
tracted honey production. Excellent open- 
ing for right party wishing interest in 
ee Give age, qualifications and 
salary oc Lavern Depew, Auburn, 
New Yor 


HELP WANTED: Experienced man for 
1953. queen and package season. Give 
references and salary expected in first 
letter. Howard Weaver, avasota, Texas. 


HELP WANTED: Experienced man for 
honey production in innesota. Oppor- 
tunity for right party to buy or lease part 
of operation. Hopkins Honey Farms, Mar- 
ingouin, La. 


WANTED help for work in bee yards 
and packing plant. Experience not essen- 
tian. Excellent wages plus bonus. Other 
advantages. Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, 
Wisconsin. 

WANTED—Bee man $10 a day. Fred A. 
Robinson, Nampa, Idaho. 


March, 1953 
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OUR CUSTOMERS SAY: 

That our bees are the best, after 
comparing them with others. 
For honey production, disease 
resistance, and gentleness, our 
LADYLIKE Mountain Gray 
Caucasian bees cannot be sur- 
passed, 

Health Certificate with each 
shipment. 

kx * Kk Kk 


Select untested queens: 
1-11 12-49 50 or more 


$1.30 each $1.20 each $1.10 each 
2- Ib. pkgs. with i select untested qns. 


50 or more 


$3. 15 each $3. 65 each $3.50 each 
3- Ib. pkgs. with select untested qns. 


50 or more 


$4.75 each $4.65 each $4.50 each 
Free Circular on request. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


Castieberry, Alabama 








ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 
1-24 25-99 100-up 
-lb. pkg. w/q $3.00 $2.90 $2.80 
-lb. pkg. w/q 4.00 3.85 3.75 
b. pkg. w/q 5.00 4.85 4.75 
Nice large qns. 95 .90 85 
Our large increase in queen 
and package-bee production 
will assure you of prompt ser- 
vice and still the same quality 
of personally reared queens. 
Queens available about March 
15th. 
Send us your order of 1 or 1000 
queens or packages. 
MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
BUNKIE, LA. 














HARPER’S FAMOUS 


HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
& PACKAGE BEES 
Lots of 2 Ibs. w/q 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 
1-29 $3.25 $4.00 $4.85 $5.50 
30-up 3.00 3.75 4.60 5.25 
Queens $1.00 each, by Airmail 


Bees are very prolific and Extra 
Good Honey Gatherers. Please send 
your requirements in early. 10% 
books your order, balance due 10 
days before shipping date. Live 
arrival GUARANTEED. 


Carlus T. Harper 
New Brockton, Ala. 
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Quality Counts 


Italian Bees and Queens 
By Mail or Express Wt. 1-25 25-up 
2 lb. pkg. w/q 7Ib. $3.00 $2.75 
3 lb. pkg. w/q 9 Ib. 4.00 3.75 


Untested Queens 
First Quality 1.00 -90 


Tested Queens 2.00 


We list weight of packages so 
you can check mail charges. 
Three packages to crate in 
U. S. A. Express best for Can- 
ada. Queens clipped on re- 
quest and Airmailed. 


Our 41st year — that is why we 
know Quality counts. 


Merrill Bee Company 


P. O. Box 115 
State Line, Miss. 


NORMAN BROS. 
PACKAGE BEES 


For 1953 let’s make it a prosperous 
year by starting with young vigor- 
ous healthy package bees’ and 
queens. Only good quality pack- 
ages pay profits. The past 32 years 
the foundation of our business has 
been to furnish you the best bright 
3-banded Italians that money could 
buy. Prompt service, full weight, 
safe arrival, health certificate, and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


— Prices — 

1-9 10-100 
2-lIb. pkg. w/q $3.00 $2.75 
3-lb. pkg. w/q 3.75 3.50 
Untested queens 1.00 90 
Tested queens 2.00 1.75 


Package bees are shipped express F.O.B. 
If wanted shipped parcel post, add postage. 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 
Ramer, Ala. 


Package Bees & Queens 
Quality & Service 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, California 





EXPERIENCED BEEKEEPER WANTED: 
Either share crop or straight salary, will 
give purchase option if desired. A com- 
ame set-up. R. W. Barnes & Sons, Oak- 





land, Nebr. 

~ WANTED — Experienced beekeeper, 
strong young man to help do migratory 
bee work and honey producing, year 
round work. Modern equipment, good 
salary. J. E. Bunch, Sunnyside, Wash 





WANTED: Young or middle aged man 
experienced in queen rearing. Married 
man preferred. Year around job, good 
wages and a good modern house to live 
in. Please give full information in first 
letter. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala 


~ WANTED—Man with some experience 
as beeman, to work on 220 colonies for 
about 5 months on 50-50 basis. Will 
furnish 4-room house, also all tools and 
truck. Write to: Steve Zupko, 4463 23rd 
St., Wyandotte, Mich. 


SEEDS 

OUR 43rd ANNIVERSARY, Honey Plant 
specials, of highest sugar concentration 
EUROPEAN LINDEN (BASSWOOD) 3-4 
ft.. $2.25 each; SMOOTH SUMAC (glabra) 
12 inch. 10 for $1.90; HOPA CRAB 3 ft 
$1.20; HARRINGTON PINK, OUR LAVEN- 
DER hardy fall aster, 10 for $1.95; VITEX 
AGNUS CASTUS, 10-inch whips, 10 for 
$2.50 postpaid. Free specialized catalog 














of 97 varieties. NICOLLET COUNTY 
NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. ; = 

~ HONEY ? PLANTS: - Seeds - Trees 
Plants. Illustrated catalog, send _ today 


for your free copy Special trial offer 
seeds: 10 varieties nectar forage crops 
$1.00; 6 packets unusual bee-garden va- 
rieties, $1.00; 8 packets seeds for natural- 
izing, $1.00; all three collections (24 va- 
rieties), $2.75; postpaid. Pellett Gardens, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 





MAGAZINES 


THE BEE WORLD, international and 
scientific journal on bees and beekeeping 
with apiculture abstracts. Monthly, in- 
cluding membership in the Bee Research 
Association, $3.00 per annum, including 
apicultural abstracts. Dr. Eva Crane, Di- 
rector, 55 Newland Park, Hull, Yorks, Eng 


Know inte resting facts ¢ concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh 
Dist. Naini Tal, India, or available 
through them. Subs. Rs7/ or 10 shillings 
or 2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy, 
Rs '4s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Mon- 
ey Order). Payment in mint postage 
stamps 0! of your country accepted. 


Read the South African Bee Journal 
Published every two months.  Subscrip- 
tion 7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O 
Box 3306, Cape Town, South Africa 


~ DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranch- 
ing methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER reaches more sheepmien with 
more information on range sheep than 
any other magazine published Subscrip- 
tion $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo 
Texas. 
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Healthy Italian Bees & Queens 
Write for 1953 Prices 


Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 
P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 


, 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 
We guarantee liberal overweight 
packages, young baby bees, young 
mated queens, no drones. Shipping 
cages made of extra light material 
which saves on postal and transpor- 
tation charges. 
Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 
1 -24 $1.00 $2.75 $3.65 
25 -99 90 2.60 3.50 
100-up 15 2.45 3.35 
For queenless pkg. deduct 


Increase Production with 
Island Hybrid Bees 


4-Way Island Hybrid Bees — 
developed by the Government 
and the Honey Bee Improve- 
ment Co-op. Asso. of Ohio, are 
produced by crossing two lines 
to produce the virgin which is 
mated to a drone of two other 


rice of queen lines. The results — a com- 
Prompt Service — Live Delivery plete Hybrid with increased 
Guaranteed vig. 


We still have some open dates. 
Be safe, order early. 


LUCEDALE APIARIES 


Lucedale, Mississippi 
Pkgs. with 
Hybrid Qns. 1-25 26-up 


2 Ib. $3.50 $3.25 ea. 
3 |b. 4.50 4.25 ea. 


Regular queens, deduct 25c 
from above prices per package. 


“They Produce” 
Rossman Apiaries 
Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 


a TITTITITTTTT 


1953 QUEEN BEES 


3-Banded Italians 
Untested 


eee BREET er eres $1.10 each 
® shea aath 5Gd Rae 1.00 each 


Geo. W. Moore 


Shasta, Shasta Co., Ca'ifornia 








Peace is for the strong ... 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 


Pi 


Three-Band Italian Package Bees and Queens 


and Pure Italian Three-Way D. R. Queens 
Full weight, prompt shipment, young bees. State health certificate 
with each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. Replacement or refund 
made promptly upon receipt of bad order from your express agent. 
1953 Prices 
Each Package with a Young Laying Queen 


Lots of 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 

1 - 29 $3. 25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 
30-100 3.00 3.75 4.50 5.25 
100-up, each 2.80 3.50 4.25 5.00 


Tested Queens $2.00 each Untested Queens $1.00 each 
For introduced queens, add $1.00 per package. If queenless bees 
are wanted, deduct $1.00 from the price of each package. 


Jackson Apiaries Funston, Georgia, U. S. A. 


Brazos Valley Apiaries Brazos Valley Apiaries 
Cameron, Texas Package Bees Cameron, Texas 
By Express, Parcel Post or Truck 
Your Choice of ITALIAN OR CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


2 or more 


1 pkg. 
2 Ibs. bees with young queen $3.25 each $3.00 each 
3 Ibs. bees with young queen 4.25 each 4.00 each 


Over a quarter century in the same place, same business, under the same name, 
is my record. My motto: “I expect to do business with you again.” 


H.E. Graham Cameron, Texas 


March, 1953 183 

















JENSEN Says: 

You would naturally expect 
an outfit old as we are to 
be reliable, that we should 
have good stock, and a con- 
siderable know-how, or we 
would have folded up ere 
this. 

Should you decide we can 
fill your bill, we will do our 
best not to disappoint you. 
We will have the bees and 
queens, many of them by the time you 
read this advertisement. Plenty of skill- 
ed help, and all other facilities that go to 
make up a_ well-rounded establishment. 
We invite you to visit us any time. 





Prices: “Magnolia State” Italians, Pro- 
ductive and Gentle. Predomi- 
nately young bees, no drones, 

full weights. 
2-lbs. 3-lbs. 
Queens w/q 
1 -24 $1.30 $3.75 
25 -99 1.20 3.50 
100-up 1.10 3.25 


Dadant select stock “Starline” 
Hybrid Queens, add 25c per 
queen or package to above 
prices. Wonderful producers 
and as pleasant to work with 
as good Italians. Clipped and 
Marked Free. Queens Post- 
paid via Airmail where ex- 
pedient. Packages by Express 
collect. By Parcel Post include postage. 
Write us for rate. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
MACON, MISSISSIPPI S. A. 
N. C. Jensen, Queen — .1 
E. L. Jensen, Apiary Manager 





Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


1-24 25-up 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $3.00 $2.80 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 3.80 3.45 
4-lb. pkg. with queen 4.60 4.35 
5-lb. pkg. with queen 5.40 5.15 
|, KE eee -85 


Live delivery guaranteed and health cer- 
tificate. 10% books your order. Balance 
10 days before shipping date. 


GASPARD BEE CO. HESSMER, LA. 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Place Your Order Early. 
With Queens Without Queens 


a me. $2.65 2 Ib. $2.25 
3 Ib. 3.00 3 Ib. 2.50 
4 Ib. 4.25 4 Ib. 3.75 
QUEENS 

ff) SSS eee 
| ae 
I ic acndecieccaindexscnneiniauiecane 1.00 
Tested queens, each ........ 2.50 


M. L. TINDAL APIARIES 
SRE Greenville, Ala. 


STOP! LOOK! ORDER! 


Your package bees and queens — 
Good quality Italians — 
Dependable service. 


Joe Pencin 


Box 517 Davis, California 
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$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
ia Shipped from Georgia ‘ei 
by Express Collect ‘ 
Discount on Large Orders 
# 2 lb. Bees & Queen ................ $3.25 «w 
3 Ib. Bees & Queen ................ 4.25 
- Queens F see 125 | 
R. L. Livermore ‘Apiaries ” 
BELLE CENTER, OHIO 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 





TOO 


~ FOR SALE—60_ hives, 


LATE TO CLASSIFY _ 


bee equipment. 





H. Brumwell, Sarles, North Dakota. 








FOR SALE — 


Standard hi 


Several units, 2- story 
ves with combs, bottom boards, 


covers, feed jars, cleats, $6.00 each. Sev- 
eral 25-pound cartons Dadant wired foun- 


dation, 


$25.00 each. 


Robert E. Denny, 


Roseau, Minn. 





FOR SALE—100 hives of bees, extractor 


and equipment, all or part. 


Foster Buck, 


North Aurora, Illinois. 
FOR SALE—100 cans clover, 75 cans 


goldenrod. 





Best offer takes it. Don 


Kloepfer, Rt. 3, Grand Ledge, Mich. 





We need 


the following for sale: 
10-frame hive _ bodies, 


more factory space and offer 
Several thousand 
$1.25 each; with 


frames, $2.00 each; approximately 100 M 
Dadant hive bodies, $1.50 each; several 
hundred good used honey cans, 20 cents 


each; also several hundred 10-frame hive 


bodies in 


new one pound honey 
$5.00 per 1000; packed 1900 per 
factory 
new cap tightener, $175; one 


white, 
box; one 
$650; one 


new vacuum pump, $60; 


frame mak 
a lot). 
to clear to 


Write for quantity prices; 


thousand 
58MM 


Several 
jar caps, 


Wisconsin. 


rebuilt World labeler, 
bee hive and 
$3000 (sell as 
going 
A good southern 


ing machinery, 


the walls. 


bee location of 16 acres with buildings, 


house and 
For sale or 
aries, West 





supers, 


~ FOR SALE—40 colonies, 
new equipment. Ray 


machinery near Sylvester, Ga 
lease. Alan Eby, Hyland Api- 
Elkton, Ohio. 





10 frames, 100 
Callaway, 


Boscobel, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—Man for 1953 season. 


stating age, 
APIARIES, 


Write 
wages expected, etc. SODER 


STRATFORD, IOWA. 





Complete 
will handle 


equipment for honey house 
150 colonies. 1 8-frame re- 


versible extractor new tank; 1 1'!4 vane 


type honey 


pump; 1 power-driven steam 


uncapping knife; 1 24 x 24 x 48 almost 


new uncapping ‘tank; 1 
processing outfit 


tank; 1 


500-gal. settleing 
composed of 


three 55-gal. tinned tanks coupled togeth- 
er with two inch galvanized pipe with 


separate valves for each tank; 1 
capping melter. 


made 


home- 
Extractor is set on 


heavy wood platform with reducing pul- 
leys and belts complete; this also runs the 


honey 
condition. 
have you. 
29th Street, 
wood 3962. 


pump. 


All equipment in perfect 
, wr. or trade for what 

. L. Carpenter, 8106 North 
Nebr aska, Phone Ken- 








PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Write for Prices 
GIRARDEAU APIARIES 


ITALIAN 


for 19 5 3 


Tifton, Ga. 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued on page 155) 


meeting lasted two-and-a-half hours 
and 35 questions were given out. 
Here are some of them: 
‘How do bees breath? How do 
guard bees recognize robbers and 
intruders? What is the effect of 
introducing a fertile queen into a 
calony where laying workers are 
active? How long does the bee re- 
tain the nectar before it is digested? 
What are the advantages or disad- 
vantages of artificial swarming? 
What is the cause of supersedure? 
What makes a bee hum? Why does 
the hum change when a bee is an- 


gry?” 

I am not sure that I can answer 
all of these questions, can you? 
Perhaps our meetings would be 


more interesting if we would have 
some quiz sessions. 

Why Don’t We Make More Rapid 

Progress in Beekeeping? 

Theoretically, beekeepers who 
attend meetings—county, state, and 
national—and_ subscribe to more 
than one bee journal, should keep 
abreast of the latest developments. 
I am not belittling the value of bee 
meetings and bee journals but am 
saying that we learn by doing and 
by actually seeing things done, One 
trouble with most of us is that we 
are so busy managing our own bees 
during the height of the season that 
we do not find time to visit other 
beekeepers to see just how they ma- 
nipulate their bees. . 

March, an Important Month 

Here in the North beekeepers 
should visit their yards early in the 
month on the first warm day when 
the bees fly, to stop up hives in 
which colonies have died during the 
winter. If such hives are not plug- 
ged up, the honey will be robbed 
out by bees in the apiary and this 
has a tendency to start robbing. An 
apiary that does not start to rob 
early in the season usually can be 
worked quite easily during the re- 
mainder of the season. 
_ The combs of honey in the hives 
in which the bees died can be given 
to colonies needing food, provided 
the dead colonies did not have AFB. 
Feeding diseased combs of honey is 
one good way to spread disease. 

Installing Packages of Bees 

Some who plan to start beekeep- 
ing this spring with packages and 
queens should order the bees early 
and specify the date on which ship- 
ment is to be made. Hives should 
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HOWARD WEAVER’S 
Caucasian Bees & Queens 


Queens Packages 
2-lb.w/q 3-lb. w/q 
1 -24 $1.25 $3.85 $4.85 
25-49 1.15 3.60 4.60 
50-up 1.05 3.35 4.35 
Package bees express collect, Live 
delivery guaranteed. By parcel 


post write for estimate of charges. 
Queens prepaid by air mail when 
expedient. 


Howard Weaver 
Navasota, Texas 








Package Bees & Queens 
Booking orders for 1953 
Prices on request 


E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
Moreauville, La. 
Box 33 Phone 2415 











—QUEENS— 


Top Quality Italians 
Personally raised Queens 


1-10 
10-49 


500 or more 


Prices Postpaid Airmail 
No Baby Nuclei 


SAM E. MOORE 


New Phone 
REDDING 
-147 W 3 


New Address 
Rt. 1, Box 620 
Anderson, Calif. 








be assembled, frames containing full 
sheets of foundation should be put 
into the hives in readiness for the 
packages when they arrive. 

There are different methods of 
putting a package of bees into a 
hive. Usually directions for doing 
this accompanies the shipment. The 
bees should be fed a thin, warm 
sugar syrup made of equal parts of 
granulated sugar and water, by 
placing the cage on its side and ap- 
plying the syrup to the screen of 
the shipping cage, using a brush or 
cloth. The bees when well filled 
with syrup can be shaken into one 
side of the hive after removing a 
few frames temporarily. The bees 
should be fed syrup until nectar is 
available in quantity. 
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“ “ 
Package Bees.. “Gulf Breeze” .. Queens 
We solicit orders for March delivery on both “Ri 
package bees and queens. April and May dates warm 
are open for booking, but dates are being taken hot v 
up, so RUSH your order NOW. For QUALITY, and | 
SERVICE, and good PRODUCTION use “GULF ten 1 
BREEZE” Italians. “By 
— PRICES — “Se 
Quantity Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 4-lb. w/q We 
1 - 24 $1.25 $3.50 $4.40 $5.40 for h 
25 - 99 1.35 3.35 4.25 5.25 ing ¢ 
100-500 1.10 3.25 4.15 5.15 re 
Bessonet Bee Co. Donaldsonville, La. too 
cover 
SaaS —— sprin 
Still a good rule to go by. Package Bees with Mated Queens ph 
Ita‘ian or Caucasian frame 
Buy your bees and queens from | Customers: They are better bred, cut § 
Alabama Apiaries. Thirty years more profitable, gentle, and good inner 
s 5 honey producers. No deposit re- pail, 
of continued service. quired to book your order. Full covel 
; ’ weight, health certificate, and live 
2-Ib. pkg. SER Sehensatetnseces $3.00 arrival guaranteed with each ship- some 
eam Bae W/E .................. 4.00 ment. Send your requirements now. pape 
Queens, each, .............0.0..:. 1.00 ns Wilinti sen Pome 
in 
Shipments begin April 10th Lots of Queens 21b.  31b. 4 Ib. that 
1-25 $1.15 $3.00 $3.90 $4.85 wneall 
- 1.05 2.90 3.80 4.75 
ALABAMA APIARIES 50-100 1.00 2.85 3.75 4.65 En 
. dry 1 
Uriah, Ala. FARRIS HOMAN find 
P. J. Norris Shannon, Mississippi the | 
thing 
VIGOROUS | ORDER NOW 
3-Banded Italians | For April and May Delivery 
- ver 25 
a 2-lb. bees with queen $3.50 $3.25 
Better queens More honey | 3°ip’ bees with queen 4.50 4.35 
per hive and less stings. That | Italian Queers (p.p.) 1.10 1.00 
. | Prices on bees for shipment Express 
is what our customers say. Col'ect. For Mail shipment add 
Prompt shipment, full weight, | postage. Fo 
health certificate, safe delivery | SUPPly Dealers and Co-op's write been 
’ for quantity prices. dlers 
guaranteed. RATED INEST STOCK as tl 
. . > IN BRADSTREET Asso 
Write for prices. 35 YEARS EXPERIENCE Will 
SUNRISE APIARIES J. F. McVay be 
Petal Mississippi Honey Home Ang 
PP Jackson, Alabama — 
—— — oF. 
“ttt fj > 
“The Australian Bee Journal” If you are taking time to read, why po 
Published by the Victorian Api- not read the best? Condensed to save of ¢ 
arists’ Association at the beginning you time. Illustrated to give you Br: 
of each month. pleasure. rac 
Subscription 10/-per annum plus i orga 
2/6 postage to oversea countries. Modern Beekeeping the 
Address 112 Whitehorse Rd. The Picture Bee Magazine and 
Ringwood, Victoria, Australia Box 210 Clarkson, Kentucky Cou! 
& » , 
_— to f 
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SPRING FEEDING 


(Continued from page 147) 


“Run for home, and fix up some 
warm syrup, half sugar and half 
hot water. Get four empty supers 
and have them out by your hives in 
ten minutes. I 1l bring the pails.’ 

‘‘But there’s syrup in the feeders!”’ 

“Scoot!”’ I said. 

We saved the other four clusters 
for him, but they were near starv- 
ing too. There was syrup in his 
feeders all right, but the bees were 
too cold to go down for it. They 
were clustered tight up against the 
cover when we took it off. We 
sprinkled a generous supply of warm 
syrup over each cluster, then, in- 
verting the pail set them on the 
frames, one pail to each hive. We 
cut some stiff building paper for 
inner covers, fitting it around the 
pail, and then put on the super, and 
cover over that. 

A little later that morning we put 
some soy-bean flour on top of the 
paper inner covers, making a little 
hole with a knife for the bees to 
find their way through, knowing 
that as soon as one bee found it, it 
would be taken care of. 

Entrance feeders work well in hot 
dry weather, but in early spring we 
find that the ten-pound pail over 
the frames works as well as any- 
thing. 


ASS 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
MEETING 


(Continued from page 158) 


Honey Packers and Dealers 
Form Association 

For a number of years there has 
been no association of honey han- 
dlers. A new organization known 
as the Honey Packers and Dealers 
Association was formed, with R. B. 
Willson of New York, president; R. 
F. Remer of Sioux City, Iowa, vice- 
president; Roland C. Stone of Los 
Angeles, secretary; Edward Burle- 
son of Waxahatchie, Texas, treasur- 
er, The directors consist of the of- 
ficers and Russell H. Kelty of East 
Lansing, Michigan, Rone Sojourner 
of Orlando, Florida, and Kenneth 
Bradshaw of Wendell, Idaho. The 
organization was formed to promote 
the best interests of the industry 
and to cooperate with a Beekeeping 
Council should the tentative plans 
to form such an organization ma- 
terialize. 
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CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


Hardy, prolific, rapid build-up, 
finest of workers, GENTLEST O 
ALL RACES. Gentleness is saf- 
est in town, near neighbors, or near = 
sweat, 


highway. Gentleness saves time, 
patience, and work. Northern breeders 
ised. 
Untested queens, $1.20 each, 
Air Mail 
Discount on quantity orders. Ask. Some 
packages yet. Ready March Ist. Over 


27 years a queen breeder. 


Albert G. Hann 
La Belle, Florida 





PLANT'S 3-banded ITALIANS 


PRODUCTIVE — GENTLE 

EASY TO HANDLE 
The quality, service, and reliability 
we offer is backed by over 45 years’ 
experience. . 
We guarantee prompt shipment, 
safe delivery by express, and com- 
plete satisfaction. 
Health certificate on all shipments. 


1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lbs. w/q $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3-lbs. w/q 4.50 4.25 4.00 


Queens 1.25 1.15 x 
For larger packages, add $1.00 per 


pound, 
W. E. PLANT 
HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Book your orders now. Same stock 
we use in our extensive Northern 
Ohio and Indiana apiaries, where 
we produce honey by the carloads. 
Satisfaction, live arrival guaranteed. 
Replacement or refund promptly on 
receipt of bad order from express 


agent. 
With Queen 1-29 30-100 
2-Ib. pkg. $3.25 $3.00 
3-lb. pkg. 4 00 3.75 
4-lb. pkg. 4.75 4.50 
Tested Queens .................. 2.00 
Untested Queens .................... 1.00 


MOREHEAD and SONS 
Funston, Ga. 


WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 
LARGE LEATHER COLORED 
THREE-BANDED 
QUALITY SUPREME 
CERTIFICATE WITH EACH SHIPMENT 

@ 9 POREPREE a ...scccccsecesss 85 
10 -99 jilbinig lige ts oem 45 


DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 


303 W. Defee Ave. Baytown, Texas 
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STARLINE SUNKIST ITALIANS 
We are not in a position to judge what others may have 


: 9 to offer, but WE KNOW we have only top quality queens = 
: and packages. Your choice of two outstanding lines— 3 
: Dadant’s Starline and Sunkist Italians: = 
3 Starline Q. Italian Q. 2-lb. 3-lb. $ 
= 1 -24 $1.50 $1.20 $3,50 $4.50 s 
s Reg. U.S. 24 -99 1.40 1.10 3.25 4.25 : 
: Pat. Off. 100-up 1.30 1.60 3.00 4.00 = 
3 Above package prices with Italian queens; with Starline queen, add 30c. : 
s SUNKIST BEE COMPANY CONVENT, LA. : 





ITALIAN 
PACKAGE 
BEES 
and QUEENS 


6,000 PACKAGES FOR SPRING DELIVERY 





1-9 10-99 100-up 
2 Ib, pkg. with young Jaying queen ........................ $3.25 $3.00 $2.90 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ........................ 4.25 4.00 3.80 
4 lb. pkg. with young laying queen ........................ 5.25 5.00 4.75 
I a ee cassis aac wd pane a $1.00 Each 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW AND RESERVE CHOICE SHIPPING DATE. 
Shipments By Express or Parcel Post. Guaranteed Live Delivery. 


Quality Does Not Cost. . . It Pays 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES, Claxton, Ga. 


Genuine Three Banded 
Italian Queens and Package Bees 


Quality — Service — Satisfaction — Dependability 
1 - 24 25-50 50 up 
2-lb. Pkg. with Queen ........ $3.00 $2.90 $2.80 
3-lb. Pkg. with Queen ........ 4.00 3.90 3.80 
4-lb, Pkg. with Queen ........ 5.00 4.90 4.80 
Large Young Queens ........ 1.00 .90 85 





HOLDER APIARIES 


LEROY, ALABAMA 


OOOCOROROOOCOEROOECRUROSEORGODORREOROROSOSOCOCCHOROSOSCEDSCGORDGSEREOORECHOCOOGEOSORCTOCOSSCORCHRUCOSCROSTOCSOCCRRSOROROOORORCEOCOCRCCCRRORORSeeRRESRORREeReReREEEA 
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PACKAGE BEES WITH YOUNG LAYING QUEENS 
2-Ibs. 3-lbs. extra queens 
1 -24 $3.75 $4.75 $1.2 
25 -99 3.50 4.50 1.15 
100-up 3.25 4.25 1.10 
Dark Italians that will get the honey. A shipper for 26 years. 
WEAVER APIARIES - - - - - Navasota, Texas 











Peace is for the strong... . 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 
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The most revolutionary improvment 








in the hive since Langstroth— 


The “UNI-TEMP” 
| ALUMINUM HIVE 


Cooler in summer 
Warmer in winter 
Exceptionally long life 
Light weight 

Rust free, rot free 
Never needs painting 
Accurately bee-spaced 


(Patent application in preparation.) 
Free Catalog by return mail. 


The A. H. HALE CoO. Hapeville, Georgia 





| 














| Do You Have Idle Equipment? 


We extend credit without charge to commercial bee- 
keepers who use 100 or more packages. Our price, in 
quantities of 100 or more, for a 2-lb. package with a 
young laying, Bambi brand queen is $3.25 and the 3-lb. 
package with a young laying, Bambi brand queen is 
$4.25. Prices are f.o.b. Our newly designed shipping 
package gives better ventilation and fewer bees die in 
transit. We also extend credit, without charge, on or- 
der of 100 or more Bambi brand queens at $1.00 each. 
If interested, please send three character references; the 
number of packages or extra queens wanted; the ship- 
ping date; and as soon as we have had the time to 


} check your references, you will immediately be advised 
if we are in a position to fill your order. Ask your neigh- 
bor about our Bambi brand queens. 


Southern Apiaries & Supplies Co. 


Chatom 1, Alabama 








COU CC UOC EO DERE O OEE E EEE UNE eee eee 


Quantity (pkgs.) 2-lb. with queen 3-lb. with queen 4-lb. with queen 
1 to 24 $3.00 ea. $4.00 ea. $5.00 ea. 
25 to 99 2.90 ea. 3.80 ea. 4.80 ea. 
100 or more 2.85 ea. 3.75 ea. 4.65 ea. 
QUEENS: 1.00 ea. Postpaid 


GOLD LEAF APIARIES BOX 252 HAHIRA, GA. U.S.A. 
? sions ag ne ssonanen cca ann nie pte ra ince pons teense, ; caiman esoninnbaautieccationmantite 














Dadant’s Starline Hybrids John Davis Italians , 
Produced in Little’s Apiaries 
Best Quality, Prompt Service, Full Weight. 
Reg. US. Booking orders now for spring delivery. 

















| ||__LITTLE’s APIARIES P.O. Box 122 Shelbyville, Tenn. _| 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 


gy” Trade Mk. Reg. 
= WU. 8S. Pat. Off. 


KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


Kelley Island 


Queens 
1-24 
25-99 
100-up 95 


$1.10 air mail 
1.00 air mail 


BEES and QUEENS 


Three-banded Italian bees 
and KELLEY’S ISLAND im- 
proved hybrid queens direct 
from our own farm.  Ship- 
ments start April 1st, express 
or parcel post shipment. 
Thousands of extra queens. 


2-lb. bees & 3-lb. bees & 
K. I. queen K. I. queen 


$3.50 $4.50 
3.25 4.25 
3.00 4.00 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 








PACKAGE BEES — QUEENS 
EARLY SHIPMENT, THREE-BAND 
ITALIAN improved by selecting 
and testing through years of 
careful breeding. No Disease. 
Parcel Post or Express shipment. 
We recomend Parcel Post on all 
small shipments, equally as 
good on larger. 

Packages with queens 


2-Ib. $3.25 10-up $3.15 Wt. 6 Ibs. 
3-Ib. 4.10 10-up 4.00 ” 7% Ibs. 
4-lb. 4.95 10-up 4.85 9 Ibs. 
5-Ib. 5.80 10-up 5.70 10 Ibs. 


Delivery charges extra on all pkgs. 
APRIL SPECIAL: 

6 2% lb. pkg. with queen $21.00 
(units of 6 pkgs. only) Wt. 38 Ibs. 
THIS IS THE BEST BUY 
OF THE SEASON 
QUEENS, limited supply ........ $1.00 
BOO, WOMEN nnn. ..ccccccccccscsces. -90 
10%, books orders. More informa- 

tion on request. 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 
Rutledge, Alabama_ U.S.A. 
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Whittle’s 
Leather Colored Italians 


Get your Packages and Queens 

when you want them, Reserve 

1953 shipping dates early. 

2 lb. pkg. with queen, $3.00 

3 lb. pkg. with queen, 4.00 

Queens, each, 1.00 
Our Bees and Service 

Will Please You. 


G. E. Whittle 


Star Route West 
Greenville, Alabama 
X : 








Booking orders now. Over 
30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 














Weslaco, Texas 
Good Italian Queens 
One Dollar Each 


White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Pa. 
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York’s Package Bees and Queens for 1953 
Quality and Service 
| Your Choice of Two Outstanding Strains 
7,500 | Quality Bred Dadant’s Starline Hybrids 

















colonies i . 
Quality Bred Italians Ps. fl 
The Preference of Leading Honey Producers Pat. Off. 
Packages with Italian queens 
Quantity 1-24 25-90 100-up 
' 2-Ib. pkg. $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 
3-Ib, pkg. 4.75 4.50 4.25 | 
4-lb. pkg. 5.25 5.50 5.25 
5-lb. pkg. 6.75 6.50 6.25 | 
Extra queens 1.30 1.20 1.10 
| Queenless packages, deduct $1.00 per pkg. Tested queens, 
| add $1.00 each extra. Above prices are for/or with our 
regular line Italians. For DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRIDS add 


| 25 cents additional to above prices. 

Shipment by express, parcel post, or your truck. Detailed 
information available. Book your order now without delay 
and have your bees shipped when wanted. 


YORK BEE CO. Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 






























































a . — a 
] LEATHER ITALIAN STRAND - 
Queens — Air Mail — 75¢ each Package Bees 
Bees Prepaid in U.S.A. only 
P for 1953 
2-lb, pkg. bees w/q .......... $3.50 | 
| 3-lb. pkg. bees w/q .......... 4.50 | Truck loads a specialty 
| Our truck delivers to your door, || Nuclei made to order 
two frame nuclei and quantity Italian Queens 
e orders. 
peng Eugene Walker 
O. K. Anderson & Son Apiaries live Oak, Calif 
- | Coffee Springs Box 193 Ala. _#ive ’ it. | 
— <a : ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES __ 
QUALITY BRED QUEENS S4b. .......... $298 Sd ........... $3.50 
Italians $1.00 each 25 cents off on 100 or more. 
| Caucasians ...... 1.15 each Live delivery guaranteed 
| Hybrids ............ 1.00 each Prompt shipment 
All queens shipped by Air Mail and ae, a 
} guaranteed to _ please. Shipment ose : 
starts about March 10th. 3-Banded 
aos ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 
Walter D. Leverette he gece gel lat $3.90 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ................ 4.00 
A « 2 a ern r 1.00 
| piaries J.P. CORONA | 
‘ Box 124 Kenner, La. 
-t | P.O. Box 364 Fort Pierce, Fla. } °°) | 
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For Top Quality and Service on Package Bees and Queens 
Send Us Your Orders. 
We Offer Two Quality Strains:— 


Garon’s Three-Banded Italian Queens 


Dadant Starline Hybrid Queens 
: Queens will be mailed Postpaid. If Parcel Post is want- 
Keg. Uy ed on Package Bees, shipments will be sent C.O.D. for 
ot postage and Special Handling Charges. 
Prices: 
2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-Ib. 
Italians Starlines w/qn. w/qn. w/qn. 
1 -24 $1.20 $1.50 $3.50 $4.45 $5.40 Ex. Co. 
25 -99 1.15 1.40 3.35 4.30 5.25 ais 
100-up 1.10 1.30 3.25 4.20 5.15 eee 
If Dadant Starline Queens desired with packages, 
add 25¢ per package. 
Queens clipped and/or painted without extra charges. 


GARON BEE COMPANY __sDonaldsonville, La., U. S. A. 








“BETTER-BRED QUEENS — THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 

Our “Better-Bred Strain” does not have to be proven. They 
Our services and shipping facilities are as good as any other 
satisfaction. Order direct from this ad at the following 


You are the Judge. 
will stand the test. 
shipper. We guarantee 


COOORRCORCOReeeteeReeeeeecaeteRCeEE ) 
LTT) | 


rices: 
_— Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 
1 to 18 $1.15 $3.25 $4.15 
18 to 99 1.05 3.10 4.05 
99 or more 1.00 3.00 4.00 
CALVERT APIARIES CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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